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when training with 
SIGHT, SOUND, SEQUENCE 


Sight without Sound . . . both without Sequence . . . leaves 


impressions inadequate, leaves only shallow grooves in 


memory. But combine them and the maximum teaching 


power and activating force is unleashed at its greatest. 


Our Nation's Victories on all Fronts testify to this better, 


faster way of training millions in our Military Forces—and 


and progress in post-war years. 


16MM SOUR 


Sour Souno Sequence 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TRAINING FORCE 






Distributors Throughout the World 


millions more in our factories. Likewise, |4mm Sound 


Motion Pictures herald a new era of education, training 


MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 
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RADIANT 


BETTER SCREENS FOR BETTER PROJECTION. 


CTS 





Under the new WPB order No. L-267, 
educational institutions are listed among 
those who may now obtain Radiant 
Metal Projection Screens and Metal Tri- 
pods. This may be done by simply filing 
application for release on form WPB 
1319 with the War Production Board 
Consumer Durable Goods Branch, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Reference L-267. This 
new procedure eliminates any other 
forms. Production under this new order 
is very limited so prompt action is urged. 
Form 1318 can be obtained from your 
Radiant Screen dealer or direct from us. 


MANY EXCLUSIVE RADIANT FEATURES 
The Radiant Metal Screens available under this latest 
WPB order incorporate all the features that have made 
Radiant so popular with thousands of schools from 
coast to coast—including the new Instant Tripod Re- 
lease, the Auto Lock that does away with screws and 
plungers and the Hy-Flect Glass Beaded Screen that 
brings extra depth, color and brilliance to all pro. 
jected pictures. These screens include Portable, Wall 
and Ceiling Models, as well. 

Non-Priority Screens Also Available . . . 
Here's good news!—Despite Radiant’s concentration 
on screens for the war effort a complete line of sturdy. 
non-metal durable models in sizes from 18” x 24” to 
14’x 14’ and larger is now available without applica 
tion for educational institutions. Radiant Catalog gives 
full details and prices. 


Send for the Latest 
RADIANT SCREEN CATALOG 
The new Radiant Illustrated Screen Cata 
log gives full details, specifications and 
prices on Radiant Screens of all types 
and for all purposes. Also contains com 
plete information on a new plan _ for 
renovating and repairing old, discolored and 
faded screens at small cost. Send coupon 

today. 


The Radiant Mfg. Corp 
1168 W. Superior St., Chicago 22, Il 

Send me form 1319 and complete informatior 
on WPB order L-267 

Please send me FREE copy of the new com- 
plete, illustrated Radiant Screen Catalog 


Address 


City State 


‘ 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| Name | 
| 
| 
| 
ad 
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Motion Pictures Go to War 


NICHOLAS W. WILLIAMS 
Training Division, Lexington Signal Depot 
Lexington, Kentucky 


N the preface to a booklet entitled o ‘Wei 
Outline,” 
\rmy of the { nited States, General George | \lai 


prepared bv the Special Service Divisio 


shall states verv torthrighth at a owledge ( 
causes and events leading up to the present war and 
of the principle s tor which we are hel ting an iw«dis 
pensable part of military training and merits the 
thoughtful consideration of every -American § soldie 
\t the United States A\rmv’s Lexington Signal D 


pot, Colonel laurence Watts. Commanding Ofthces 


has encouraged the use of motion picture To the 
casual observer a film 1s a “picture show “movie 

Educationally and semantically, to th ninitiated 
these latter terms may be meaningful but without 
proper meaning Nearly every army post does have 
“movies,” entertainment films which are important 
recreationally. The Lexington Signal Depot is no e? 


ception. Regular feature entertainment pictures 


short subjects are shown to the militar personnel 
the reservation during « rk hie é 
tance of relaxation in. the var of survival. the 
nerves, 1s not overlooked by a farsight 
Officer. 

\n entertainment motion picture is 
eral types used by the Army \nother type might be 
labeled “informational.” Phe third ASS motion 
pictures, of which there is a predominance used b 
the armed forces, is the training film whi used as 
an aid to teaching, whether it be designed to give cot 
rect instruction on how properly ( ( lin 


on the battlefield, how to safeguard 
tion, or how etfectively to combat tan] 


When General Marshall pointed out the necessit 


for informing a soldier of “why we oht the di 
matic medium of the motion picture ot ove1 
looked. Krom the \djutant General's Mmce Wasl 
ington, D. C., came the announcement of the Special 
Service information films, seven in number. to be suy 
plemented by lectures and discussion periods on “The 
War in Outline.” These seven films are must se 


for all United States Army personnel 

The first of the seven films in the Orientatior Serie 
is called Prelude to Ila Chis film, and two others 
of the series, has already been shown at LSD. Prelitd 
to War deals with the rise of the Axis powers and thei 
challenge to America. It was released e publi 


iwonwide comment 


on May 27; it has already caused 


by those who, like Dorothy Thompson, have previewed 
it. | 

\ recent sample poll of theatre managers indicated 
that the public is tired of wat pictures No doubt the 
public is tired of Hollywood's conception of war, witl 
all its usual stereotyped plots, but Ameri: ontinues 


\icLemore, 


\merica 


very avidly to read Ernie Pyle and Henry 
who observe the human side of. the 


listens to its radio with great anxietv or hope as the 





A fine example of intelligent utilization of 


various types of films at an Army post, and 


the functions of each in the war program. 














Two scenes from “Prelude to War.” (Produced by Special 
e Division, War Department. Released through OW.) 


se may be; when the President speaks, he is heard. 
the armv released Prelude to War to the Ameri- 
an public through the film industry, it saw and heard 


\ hey 

perhaps as it has never seen and heard before. 
Military and civilian personnel at Avon, and at many 

ther military stations throughout the United States, 


ave seen Prelude to War. All but comparatively 
little footage of the fiftv-minute motion picture is au- 
hentic. Produced by Frank Capra, the film is very 


arefully edited so as to create a singleness of impres- 
sion; it is composed of shots from news reels, shots 
from captured Axis motion pictures. No Edgar 
len Poe short story could be more dramatically con- 
tructed There are no Holly wood villains in Prelude 

ll’ar; the characters are our enemies, singly, in the 
forms of such as Hitler, Hirohito, and Mussolini; 
collectively, in the people who represent our antago- 

sts. The least educated can understand the simple 
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From the film “Next of Kin” (A Universal release.) 


truth portrayed in Prelude to W°ar—that Axis world 
conquests could not continue if the democratic way of 
the Allied powers was to survive. That one picture. 
literally even one still picture, is worth a thousand 
words is evidenced in this series of films. 

The recent controversy over the New York Times 
history quiz can find no parallel here. It cannot be 
said of the Orientation Series that here is a superficial 
course in World War history. The films make no pre- 
tense at being all-inclusive in scope. But they are 
real. Sometimes they are grim, but they are authen- 
tic. That the average American is somewhat lacking 
in his knowledge of history was revealed in the New 
York Times quiz. Already the casual observer is 
hazy as to the year Germany invaded the low countries, 
or the story of China's resistance to Japan, or the cir 
cumstances of the invasion of Poland. That soldiers 
and civilians know these events happened is apparent, 
but the far-reaching scope of the course of human 


. 


, 


Action shots from “Desert Victory.’ 
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events may not always be sensed by those who lack 
insight and vigilance. 

It is realistic enough to read headlines of Germat 
aggression, but to see the Nazis plunge ruthlessly 
through Poland, as the observer does in the second of 
the tilms, called The Nazis Strike, is not a very pretty 
picture, but it is a film every American might well se 
The third film in the group, Divide and Conquer, has 
as its thesis that a world cannot exist half-free and 
halt-slave, half-Axis and half-democracy. It portrays 
the German offensive in Norway, Holland and France 

fhe four other Orientation motion pictures whicl 
depict the reasons as to why we fight deal with the 
Battle of Britain, Battle of Russia, Battle of China, 
ind America Goes to War. This last has to do witl 
Pearl Harbor and American reactions thereto. Thx 
average soldier or civilian will be better informed about 
why we are fighting to maintain a free world afte: 
seeing one or several of this Army Orientation Series 
whether he has seen them at LSD or at some othe 
irmy post 

Films such as Desert Victory, Wake /sland, Next 
f Kin together with Prelude to War, and others of its 
type, are documentary evidence which Americans may 
see and _ believe. Such motion pictures undoubtedly 
inake them more determined; they tend to crystallize 
belief and concept. As General Marshall pointed out, 
a knowledge of these is essential. To the Training 
Division, Lexington Signal Depot, of which Major W 
Gayle Starnes is Chief, is delegated the responsibility 
of utilizing training films through one of its branches, 
[raining Services, with Captain Coleman E. Alford 
as officer in charge. Training films are made for the 
purpose of aiding to impart skill, procedures, tactics, 
as a part of the soldier’s instruction. The Lexington 
Signal Depot's film library has hundreds of 16mn 
training films, motion pictures which constitute an in 
tegral part of every day’s teaching. The scope of sub 
ject coverage is varied. The contents of the films are 
usually classified as restricted. In many instances, 
film industries have cooperated in production Phe 
Motion Picture Academy of Arts and Sciences has 


(Concluded on page 348 








(Produced by Film Units of the British Army and R.A.F. Released by 20th Century-Fox.) 
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isual Instruction in Elementary Schools 


HEN we speak of visual instruct 
| 


education. we mean more than is usually i 

plied in the term “visual.” More and more 
common is the use of broader terms such as “audio 
visual,” “visual-sensorv” or just “sensory aids.” On 
leader in our fieid has proposed the excellent tern 
“perpetual learning,” but so far it is not widely en 
ployed. However. whatever the term, all « lucators 


recognize the value of the various aids which vitaliz 


a unit of study and make it a concrete experience 


The conventional and conveniently brief term, “visual 
aids,” should always be understood as meaning moré 
than those aids which utilize the sense of sight alone 


Concrete Experience in Learning 


Generally speaking, elementary principals and teacl 


ers recognize the need for concrete expt rience 11 


learning, and utilize all available aids to a much greatet 
extent than do most junior high school, high school, 
or college teachers. This is probably as should be 
age, the 


mentally 
’ 


] " 
weeded out o 


since by high school and college 
unsuited have usually been somewhat 
straight academic classes. \fter youngsters have 
broadened their life experiences through contacts 


the home, the community and to some extent the world 


by travel and reading, they are more able to read 
meaning into the abstract, printed page But fre 
quently, we might add, too much of this ability is taken 
for granted by high school and college teachers. It 


vou doubt this, read some of the results of experiments 


with college and high school students in_ re-stating 


single paragraphs which they have been asked to read 
funny if it were not so patheti 


It would be very 


However. these older students are not ou 


just now \We want to consider here what we can do 
to solve some of the most common problems 1n a vis 
ual-sensory program in the average elementary school 
Types of Aids 

The various types of aids are famuli il]—the 
direct observation types, such as the field trip or school 
journey: the less concrete, since not in the natura 
habitat, but still for direct observation such as speci 


mens, exhibits. and models: the representation of 


actual objects by means of motion or. still pictures 


the abstract aids such as graphs, maps, posters and 
cartoons; the ear-compelling aids such as radio and 
recordings: and various other aids su as puppets 
dramatization and the like \ll are important, and all 
have their place in a well-rounded prograi No one 
is a cure-all and no one can take the place of the other 
Practical Problems 
Let us consider some of the practical problems whi 
confront ever\ principal Or supervisor 1 successful 
program of visual-sensory aids to learning Some 
problems are more in evidence in certain schools thas 


are the others, but if Vout! school does not have 


Exposition by an expert of the responsibil- 
ity of elementary schools for promoting the 
wider and better use of all perceptual aids. 


LELIA TROLINGER 


Director, Bureau of Visual Instruction 
University of Colorado, Boulder 


der o1 re ot the following questions, you are 
How ¢a nance a satisfactory audio-visual 
1) OY! I 

) \Wha 5 vest source of aids? 
How est integrate the aids into the cur- 


How cat train our teachers to use the aids 
the support of the community 


evaluate our program to determine 
if it is actually successful ? 

No outsider can give a full answer to any of these 
greatly 
ind local situations may complicate certain phases of 
ny questiol \\ Ee 4 


other teachers and principals have found helpful. 


juestions Tor ny school 


Conditions vary 


‘an merely offer suggestions which 


Financing the Program 


One of the first things that every teacher or princi- 


pal says when a new program of this type is proposed 


is, “How can we finance it?” The reply to that has 
to be relative. How extensive a program do you plan? 


How much eauipment do you already have in_ the 


| 1? 
Sscnool 


Incidentally, the top shelves of the closets 
othces may disclose equipment that no 
you starting a full program at 
first or do vou plan to build it gradually? If gradu- 
equipment do you want first? For 


classroon s 


one suspected \re 


illy. What tvpes 
school may find that a motion picture 
proyecto! Is the 


first need to be filled; another may 
feel that a lantern slide projector, or an opaque pro- 


ctor fo igazine illustrations or prints, is its great- 
est need; or still another may feel that a playback 
or recordings will give the greatest service to 
the greatest number 

Theoretically, all equipment should be provided by 
le schor ward, just as library books, maps, chalk 
ind erasers are supplied. In making the actual start, 


sometimes dithcult to make a school board or su- 
it. Oftener it is easier to con- 


rintendent s rhe lig] 


'e) \ af 


11Ce ii¢ i i nat 


a projector is badly needed and 
o induce that group to buy or help to buy it. How- 


VveT, lllal tvpes I 


aids cost practically nothing ex- 


ept time k, and it becomes merely a question 
organization to collect pictures, post cards, school 
seum spe ens, exhibits, et cetera; or to perfect 
e te it school journeys. Many of our finest 


ds he just outside our schoolroom windows, and are 
urs [tor thie ta 
he goal to be aimed at in financing an audio-visual 


lefinite appropriation by the school board 


program 1s 
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Central American exhibit at Whittier School in Boulder. 


or governing body based on a per pupil per vear basis. 
The amount per pupil depends upon local conditions 
and your powers of persuasion. Some visual instruc 
tion directors estimate that 25c per pupil per year will 
give them a fair program; others insist upon at least 
50c. Ina few places the program is based upon $1.00 
per pupil per year. Part of this difference lies in the 
fact that, with the highest rate, the budget includes the 
salary of the director and any helpers that are needed 
I suggest that you take what you can get, and use that 
so well that you are justified in asking more as the 
program progresses. If you are doing a first class 
job with the aids that cost nothing except time and 
work, you have a much better chance to get the more 
expensive equipment and the aids that do cost a con 
siderable sum. 


Planning the Program 


Above all, do plan your program before vou start 
Make an inventory of what you now have, and, then 
lay out a five or ten year plan—just what should 
you plan to buy the first year? What the next year? 
What should the school syste expect to have at the 
end of five years? How much of the total sum should 
go into equipment and how much for upkeep and ren- 
tal materials? How much should be allocated for post 
age and express on exhibits that are offered free ex 
cept for transportation? How much for supplies such 
as mounts for pictures, materials for handmade slides 
or other pupil-made aids? (Examples are not rare of 
schools that have paid $300.00 for a sound film pro 
jector and then have no funds with which to rent 
pictures). 


If you have a detailed plan with everything budg- 
eted, you can expect a much greater degree of sym- 
pathy from those whose business it is to see that the 
taxpayers’ money is not wasted, than if you merely 
“think it would be nice if you had a motion picture 
projector.” Get the backing of the school authorities 
if possible. If that cannot be secured, try all other 
sources—P.T.A., candy sales, special programs, or 
what have you. But start—start with free, pupil-made, 
or teacher-made aids, and gradually expand as you 
are able. 

Obviously visual aids and equipment made expressly 
for educational purposes is more valuable and effec- 
tive than hetrogeneous “free” material not so designed. 
But many a school, now fully equipped for visual 
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Melting Pot Dance on World Friendship Program. 


teaching. made its start with these humble “free” ma 
terials. Better such a start than no start at all. And 
vou will arrive far sooner at the desired end of a con 

plete visual installation \ few specific suggestions 
may be in order here. Does your school have a school 
museum? If not, why not? Are you familiar witl 
Miller’s little book, “‘Free and Inexpensive Teaching 
\ids?” Just take a look at it—booklets, exhibits 
charts, pictures, all practically for the asking Phere 
is a wealth of material available through the Pai 

\merican Union on all the countries of the Wester: 
Hemisphere, and at a very low cost. Check the ads 11 
the better magazines and write for illustrated material 
Railroad companies, Chambers of Commerce, larg: 
commercial firms, government agencies, all are fruit 
jul sources if the request is made in the name of the 
school. Have you canvassed vour community? Mai 

homes have historical objects. curios, old costumes 
exhibits and collections which sometimes will be 


Ove) 
ive 


outright, sometimes loaned, when the school starts 
museum. How about making collections in vour cor 
munitv of local products and exchange them 
schools in other states for ollections made there 
Think of the excellent project which might be: don 
in Boulder, for example, elementary geology and 
the collection of rocks whicl might he exchanged TO 
a cotton exhibit made by a school in Texas. The field 
is unlimited. Let the children exchange letters wit 
children of other states in the same grade and arrangt 
for this exchange of exhibits. That provides a good 
chance tor correlation of letter writing in the langu 
age classes and those classes tor which the exhibits 
will be used. Finally there are the many pictures 
which may be had for the asking—pictures from the 
better type of magazines. Many homes in your com 
munity, taking many magazines, will gladly give back 
numbers, particularly if it is known that they will be 
well used. 

At the start most projected aids, such as 
films and slides, will seem expensive if bought out 
right. Except in large cities, most schools do not 
expect to buy motion picture films because of the large 
initial cost and a certain amount of depreciation. fh 
stead they make use of commercial libraries on a rental 
basis. You should investigate also your nearest state 
service, for transportation becomes an item of no mean 
cost. If vou tind a film that exactly fits your course 


of study, and hence will be used by several teachers 
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One of the Junior Red Cross projects 


two or three times a vear., it May be better to buy 
( oOmpare the rental price, tor the use vou wish to make 
of it over two or three vears, with the purchase price 
and if there is not much ditterence and vou have a goo 
storage place and facilities for keeping the film in cor 
dition, then buy the print; otherwise, better go o1 
renting and let the film distributor take care f 
Many schools have their own colle inte 
slides, and many more are now starting collections ot 
the 2” x 2” kodachrome. slides In fact crowing 
number of schools now own their own cameras 


making these small slides, and are making the pictures 


that exactly fit into their courses of stud Slides are 
splendid aids—many teachers feel that nothing can re 
place them for detailed study And do not forget the 
excellent student-made slides that children enj il 
profit by so greatly. It is a grand opportunity for cor 
relation of art and other subjects 

Interest 1n visual aids is a little like a diseas« 
the way it spreads and spreads wh school o1 
starts on an enthusiastic program. New sources ope 
until it becomes necessary to pick and choose, but b 
that time your teacl ers will have dev eloped 10] 1 
ers of evaluation 

Integration into Curriculum 

\ supreme necessity is to divorce in 1 ee ee 
minds the idea of study trom entertainment \1] 
soon when a film is announced, students i ediatel 
exclaim, “Picture Show" Here frequently the p1 
cipal is to blame \ teacher mav have a picture 
specific unit. The principal savs, “This is an excellent 
picture, We will show it to the entire school Right 
then 1s violated the first prim iple of integratior t aid 
into the curriculum lt vou buv a set of supplemer 
tary readers for a particular grade, vou do not immi 
cliately sa) to all vrades, These are excellent read 
ers. I[ think that all the students should read thet 
now.” One suggestion is just as logical as the othe: 
Do not show a film to all just because vou have 
the building. If a film is ordered for a special class 
use it for the purpose tor which it was ordered Do 


hot nusunderstand there is a place for the use 
pictures for the entire school, but that should not b 
contused with a special class aid. For assembly pro 


grams, a good film or set of slides is frequently an ex 


cellent device and has much educational value But 


these should not be confused with aids planned t 
clarify and enrich a particular unit 
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Student-Made posters for conservation campaign. 


Teacher Training 

Perceptual aids are valuable—more valuable than 
most of us realize—but they lose their efficiency in 
untrained, careless, or lazy teacher. 
ne of our greatest handicaps in wider and more 
efficient use of aids has been the lack of teachers who 
( had training 11 the use ot visual-sensory aids. Our 
teacher-training institutions have done a very poor 
ob in that field during the past twenty years. Many 
ve said that specific classes in audio-visual aids are 


nnecessary since “every methods class should be .a 
uning field.” Theoretically that is true, although 
Haws can be pointed out in that argument; but 

e fact remains that it has not been done. This is a 
big field, with many technical phases of which our 


whing personnel of today are completely unaware- 

[ mean the facilities of our institutions of higher learn 
ng. Summer school classes are doing a good piece 
vork but they are insufficient to train all in-service 
d pre-service teachers. Study classes in a_ school 
stem, teachers’ meetings, extension classes, or indi- 
dual study help solve the problem, but it takes time ; 
vever, teachers must be given some assistance if 
expect satisfactory returns for the money spent 
ds. You must realize at the start that visual aids 

e not tools for a lazy teacher. Efficient use of any 
ds requires careful preparation, skillful use, and 
dequate check-up. Without these, much of the value 
lost \lso, please do not try to force the use of 
s upon a teacher not interested. You may get 
perfunctory use, it is true; but the actual values 
ved may be discredited or completely lost. One 


isiastic, well-trained teacher may be the leaven 

ill lighten the whole loaf, but sometimes it takes 

' Interest in this field is contagious and therein 
es our final salvation. 


Do not lose sight of the resources of your commun- 
Enlist the interest of business organizations 
through trips to their places of business; acquaint the 
city officials with the work of the school and ask them 
explain features of the city government; make a 
film of school activities and invite the public to see it 
even more, offer to show it to service clubs, church 
groups or business organizations that might not come 
Anything that gives 
true information about the work of the school strength- 
ens the ties between the school and the public and 


to the school building to see it. 


makes the work of the school more efficient. Audio- 
(Concluded on page 336) 
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Film Forums -- an Adventure in 


Adult Education 


How films can aid the library 
in taking a more important 
role in community education. 


MIRIAM PUTNAM 


Librarian, Memorial Hall Library 
Andover, Massachusetts 


HE Joint Committee on Film Forums’ offer of 

financial assistance for a series of library film 

forums presented too alluring an adventure to be 
turned down lightly. Despite some misgivings as to the 
advisability of undertaking such a program in these 
times, the Memorial Hall Library decided to experi- 
ment and, with the cooperation of the Joint Committee, 
carried out a series of eight forums from February 15 
to April 12 last. The underlying theme was “Winning 
the War and the Peace” and included the following 
subjects: Russia, China, Production Front, Propa 
ganda, Child Care, Nutrition, Minority Groups, and 
Post War World. 

The forums attracted one hundred and fifty people 
with a total attendance of some four hundred. All nor- 
mal publicity channels were used: weekly write-ups in 
newspapers, posters in store windows, notices to organ- 
izations, special mailing lists, and the like. After all, 
the best publicity is word of mouth and the best proof 
of interest in the forums was that people did pass on 
the word to their friends. 

Our audiences were composed of men and women 
from all walks of life—representing a true cross sec- 
tion of the town—housewives, teachers, a chemist, a 
chauffeur, mill workers, a barber, a civil engineer, 
librarians, a personnel manager, nurses, social workers, 
students, business men, a soldier, clerks. In the main 
they belonged in the 25-60 age group. As is not sur- 
prising, women outnumbered men four to one. Trans 
portation restrictions certainly did atfect our attend 
ance since all but about one fifth of the group lived 
within easy walking distance of the library. 

We were particularly fortunate in securing excellent 
leadership for our forums, both from within and out- 
side the community. Four of the leaders were faculty- 
members from Phillips Academy and Abbott Academy, 


*Partial reprint from the Massachusetts Library Associa- 
tion Bulletin, Vol. 33, No. 3. 








Courtesy New York University Film Library 
Children on nursery farm depicted in “A Child Went Forth.” 


(Produced by Jose ph Losey and John Ferno) 


while leaders from the outside included a representa- 
tive of the War Manpower Commission, a director of 
United China Relief, and the Director of the Boston 
Nursery Training School. Local leadership of forums 
does have advantages since the discussion can be bet 
ter related to community problems and the program 
becomes much more a real community enterprise. There 
is no doubt also that outside leaders, who are authori 
ties in their subjects, are eagerly anticipated and bring 
much of value to the groups. 

The forums were held in the library auditorium on 
Monday evenings at 7:30, an hour which proved 
rather too early for many people. The lhbrarian pre 
sided, briefly introduced the subject for discussion, 
announced the films with any comment necessary, 1n 
troduced the leader, called attention to the library’s 
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books, magazines and pamphlets available for loan, and 
reminded the audience of the next film forum to come 

Two or three films were shown each evening with a 
running time of twenty to thirty-five minutes. Dis 
cussion did not necessarily confine itself to the films, 
but the films do provide the group with a common ex 
perience and supply points of departure from which 
discussion can stem. Good discussion films are not 
available in all subjects, but even purely factual films 
provide atmosphere and background. Several OWI 
films were shown, the best of which are excellent. The 
film Divide and Conquer, however, came in for much 
criticism since the group felt that it incorporated the 
worst features of the very type of “propaganda” that 
it sought to expose. The following films used should 
be given special mention because of technical excel 
lence, conception, and discussion value: 1 Child 
Went Forth, an extraordinarily beautiful document of 
childhood ; For Health and Happiness, a lovely color 
an OW] 


film about the important part played by men and women 


film on nutrition: The Arm Behind the Ariny 


in war industries; The Western Front, about China 
today; The World We Want to Live In, issued by th 
National Conference of Christians and Jews; and 
Price of Victory, an OWI film based on Henry Wal 
lace’s speech. Rental fee on the films used was a very 
minor item. 

Where American films were not available British 
films were used. The British films were always to the 
point and often came quickly to the core of the pre yblem 
Their lack of technical perfection in comparison with 
American films oddly enough sometimes added to their 
charm. However the group did have some difficulty 
with the British accent. The only film shared with 
another group, Price of Victory, was shown to a junior 
high school group of ninth graders. More of this 
should be done when we undertake another series next 
year. 

The discussion periods, lasting anywhere from a 
half-hour to an hour, were more enjoyed than the 
films. Each meeting was different. Sometimes dis 
cussion marked the high point; at other times the 
audience was chiefly concerned in absorbing the lead 








“Report from Russia” shows children working on the farm 
front. (An OWI release. U. S. News Review No. 4.) 
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From the OWI film, “Wartime Nutrition.” 


crs special knowledge of the subject. We discovered, 
incidentally, that the subject specialist does not always 
make the best discussion leader. Generally the best 
forums are those led by people, with knowledge of the 
subject to be sure, who are skilled in discussion tech- 
nique and the ability to draw out the group and keep 
discussion moving. Under the right leadership even 
a timid member of the audience can be induced to 
make his contribution to the group thought. 

The success of such a project is apt to be measured 
by the size of the audience attracted. For film forums 
a small group is often more conducive to good discus- 
sion than a large one. At several of our forums it 
was necessary to terminate discussion while it was 
still going strong. There is something essentially 
sound, it seems to us, about meetings of this kind where 
men and women of diverse backgrounds discuss com- 
mon problems with saneness and intelligence. Perhaps 
the best discussion of all comes after the formal meet- 
ing is over. Ten o'clock on many a Monday evening 
found small groups still eagerly carrying on, some en- 
tering the discussion who had not previously spoken. 
We know of some discussions that continued all the 
way home, and we should like to hope that through 
books further exploration of many subjects was made. 
Book lists were prepared for each meeting available 
for home loan. The number of books issued was small, 
but there was not an evening when they failed to cir- 
culate 

\nd now that the series is over? Certainly our first 
impression—now a conviction—is that the undertak- 
ing was successful and important as a whole. And 
there are the small things, mere straws of evidence but 
in essence near to the heart of the whole film forum 
idea. There was, for example, our first forum on 
China—eagerly awaited as an initial barometer of 
interest in our venture—on February 15. The mer- 
cury stood at fourteen below zero and our hopes sank 
almost as low. Yet thirty people braved the cold and 
we felt amply repaid. One cherished impression is of 
some boys, not noted for quiet behavior, who gave rapt 
attention to the film and the discussion, and gathered 
around the leader afterward hanging on every word 
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as she told them of China and traced important places 
on a map. And there was the exhilaration at the sight 
of the group of over a hundred attending our forum 
on Russia, unmistakable evidence of the eurrent in- 
terest in our great ally. In that audience was a young 
soldier from a nearby Military Police Post who had 
dropped in very casually and staved to take part in 
the discussion. His comments and freshness of view 
point brought heartening reassurance that, despite 
many comments to the contrary, our young men in the 
armed forces are really thinking. Ranking high among 
our impressions will always be the splendid forum on 
Minority Groups, which for some marked the high 
point in our program. It was not that the forum 
decided anything, or that miraculously we caused the 
problem to melt away. We remember it because of 
the fine spirit in which we discussed our number one 
minority problem, the Negro, and because of the con 
tribution, greatly strengthening our discussion, of a 
Negro member of the group. As one woman remarked 
afterward: “If you had had no other meeting save 
this one it would have justified the series.” 


Enthusiastic comments from forum attendance proved 
that there is a real desire for a program of this type. 
Many expressed the hope for a similar series another 
year and one constant attendant remarked sadly as 
the series drew to a close, “I hate to have them over. 


Visual Instruction in Elementary Schools 
(Concluded from page 333) 


visual aids have been found to be excellent tools for 
promoting better public relations. 


Evaluation 


It 1s natural, of course, that the first evaluation of 
the audio-visual program should be in terms of pupil 
progress in actual class work. All experimental stud- 
ies show that good aids, well used, increase interest, 
add to retention, and result in greater factual knowl- 
edge. We may then expect less retardation, a greater 
interest, and usually more supplementary reading in 
the specific courses in which the aids were used. The 
increased interest also is frequently reflected in other 
related subjects, and a general improvement often is 
noted. 

However, there are other aspects in the evaluation 
of a planned visual-sensory program. Enlisting the 
resources of the community helps both the school and 
those who make contributions. Children tend to isolate 
school from normal activities outside. Here is an op 
portunity to utilize a natural social situation and de- 
velop desirable habits. Why not let the children write 
letters asking for permission to visit these local organ- 
izations? Then be sure that a note of thanks for the 
privilege is sent. Respect for property, desirable con 
duct on the streets and in public places are but two 
of the many social attitudes which may be developed 
in the children. Interest in the schools naturally de 
velops on the part of those who are extending the 
favor. 

Another problem confronting the schools today is the 
better use of leisure time. Motion picture appreciation 
classes and movie clubs tie into a program of audio 
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“Tf | had known 


they were as good as this, I would have come to them 


Couldn't you possibly extend them ?” 


all,” was the comment of one mill-worker. Anothe1 
said, “We are just beginning to catch the idea—it was 
rather new at first.” Our leaders showed like enthus 
iasm, one of whom recently wrote, “I think that this 


experiment has worked out exceedingly well 
It seem to me to have opened the way for more of this 
same kind of education in Andover another year.” 
Was it worth doing? Decidedly yes! And _ this 
despite the lack of startling statistics of new borrowers 
attracted to the library, of more books circulated, of 
further serious reading undertaken—all of which some 
nught consider absolutely necessary as proof that time 
and etfort were well spent. Some new borrowers were 
acquired and books did circulate as a result of the 
forums, but the statistics are not impressive. Yet our 
hlm forums brought results, intangible perhaps but 
results nevertheless, some of which we have tried t 
suggest. In addition, our program has achieved a 
spirit of renewed friendliness toward the library and 
a growing realization of its part in community adult 
education. Our minds are already tantalized by the 
prospect of a program for another year. We have 
learned much from this year’s experience and we are 
the richer for the existence of a nucleus of interested 
men and women to whom the forum method is an ac 


cepted idea. 


visual aids very closely. Children go to the movies so 
why not make them an educational tool as well as a 
LOC x] use of leisure time. If well handled, appreciation 
classes should increase the enjoyment rather than other 
wise. Motion pictures, however, are but one item in 
the problem of leisure time. In written reports of teach 
ing with various aids, one is forcibly struck with the 
number of hobbies developed and completedly new 
abilities demonstrated by the children as a result 
making models, new interest in phases of nature study 
that result in collections and wide reading, photographic 
activities, hidden artistic talents—to name a few of the 
many that have been reported. All of these may result 
in hobbies and lifelong interests which constitute valu- 
able uses of leisure time. 

Many students go through their school life without 
ever experiencing the satisfaction of doing a thing well 
and receiving recognition therefor. A feeling of in 
feriority frequently handicaps such students all through 
life. When we see the number of misfits around us 
daily, we all realize the desirability of doing something 
about it. A well organized and executed program of 
sensory aids will help enormously to this end. It is 
incumbent, therefore, on all principals to promote the 
wider and better use of all types of perceptual aids, not 
only to speed up and enrich learning but to encourage 
democratic participation by all members of the classes 
(and it will do just that). We must recognize that 
these aids actually can contribute to a better citizenry 
because of better training in schools—a training based 
on modern principles of the psychology of education 
for developing a well-rounded, integrated personality. 
Elementary school teachers and principals throughout 
the nation have a great responsibility in laying the 


foundation for this development. 
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The Film and International Understanding 


N DEALING with a compound title such as Th 

FirM and INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDIN« 

very easy to lose one’s balance and to emphasize on 
member of the title to the neglect of the other: and 


is just as simple to fall into the custom of habituall 
approaching any discussion through one end ot the 
title rather than the other. As educators in the visua 
held it is only natural for us to gravitate to the 

member, “The Film,” and to end up with implicatior 


for the other member, “International Understanding 
We should remember that both members compose tl 
title, that they balance, and that at least occasionally 
might be well for us to look at the whole matter fro 
the angle of the second member in the hope of arriving 
at some implications for the first member 

Because of the many fine films with internationa 
material which are being produced, it is very easy for 
educators interested in this phase of visual education t 
emphasize the film as such, to approach the problen 
through the possibilities of the film, and to gratefull 
accept, perhaps even magnify, the elements of intet 
national understanding involved. 

It is not intended to criticize such procedure, since it 
often has accomplished much good and sometimes has 
sown seed where the ground otherwise might have 
remained untouched. It must be recognized, however 
that at other times it has lessoned or lost the support 
for visual education of disappointed workers in subject 
matter fields who felt that the bearings of some filn 
or films was not sufficiently pertinent or comprehensiv: 
for the subject at hand. 

Films in the field of international understanding re 
quire as much care and discrimination in their selectior 
as do films in any other field. There is no justification 
for showing a film in this field merely “‘because it has 
international implications.” Some comprehension of 
the nature of international understanding is required to 
guide selection. 

International understanding is not a simple unity 
It is a combination of various aspects and elements. It 
involves nations and individuals, governments and 
stitutions, languages and traditions, customs and ideals, 
independence and interdependence, facts and emotions, 


Not all of these 


can or should be studied at the same time and the same 


as well as a long list of other items. 


place. 

Therefore films should be selected for their bearing 
upon a particular problem at hand in a particular situa 
tion. Is the film to be shown in school or out of school : 
Is it to be shown to children or adults; at home o1 
abroad? What aspect of international understanding 
is involved? What about language’ This last point 
is not limited to foreign languages; some sections of 
our country have difficulty understanding a London 
accent, and some Londoners may find southern draw! 
incomprehensible. 

The particular problem at hand should be clearly 
understood and an intelligent effort made to select the 
right film to meet it. 

Sometimes the problem may be merely that of the 


DR. JOHN E. DUGAN, Editor 
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transmission of 


facts or ideas from one nation to an- 
other The ability of the film to do this effectively, 
surmounting the barriers of distance, time and language, 
need not be again emphasized here. 

\nother time the problem may be that of the pre- 
sentation of some ideal. By showing the ideal in action 
n certain activities, the film may present it more clearly 
nd emphatically than any mere recital of words ever 


vuld. 


\gain the problem may be the portrayal of the daily 
life of a people. lor the problem of getting through 
e twenty-four hours of each day is a universal and 
fundamental on 


\ll of us are interested in how the 
\n understanding of his traditions 


ind customs, and how he eats, drinks, sleeps and has 
hh 


other fellow does it 


is alusements may bring us closer together than many 
a learned treatise. \When we understand how and why 
the other fellow meets the problems of his daily exist- 
ence, he seems much less a peculiar stranger to us and 
much more a fellow human being with whom we have 
much in common. 

International understanding has a stake in the film’s 
power to arouse emotion. The mere presentation of 
facts and ideals may die a dusty death unless there is 
also a motive or driving impulse to action or devotion. 

Sometimes a film may be used to portray the might 
of a nation or group of nations. The object may be to 
arouse admiration, to inspire confidence, to encourage 
imitation, or even to create fear. Whatever the object, 
an intelligently selected film can do a better job. 

The production, distribution and showing of films 
in the field of international understanding involves the 
collaboration and cooperation of individuals and na- 
tions, and can in itself be an instrument of international 
understanding. 

Perhaps one of the best illustrations of this collabora- 
tion and cooperation on a wide basis is to be found in 
the film activities of the United Nations Information 
Service. Their publication Films on the United Na- 
tions* lists films under the headings: Australia, Bel- 
sium, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark 
(including Iceland), Fighting France, Great Britain, 
Greece, India, Latin America, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Philippines, Poland, Union of 
South Africa, United States of America, U.S.S.R. and 
Yugoslavia. 

In the Foreword, Henri Fast says: “One of the dif- 
ferences between the Axis and the United Nations in 
the field of propaganda is that Berlin, Rome and Tokyo 
consider films as the best weapon to galvanize the 
masses into collective war hysteria, whereas we regard 
them as being the best media for public education—as 


a means to bring about, in a constructive way, a better 


(Concluded on page 357) 


*Films On The United Nations. 40p. il. 25c. 1943 United 
Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
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MOTION PICTURES— 


NOT FOR THEATRES 


The Educational Screen 


Installment 51.—The story of group efforts 
to improve non-theatrical conditions contin- 


ues, with special attention for Will H. Hays. 


By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 


N answer to the familiar arguments 
that it is only a:‘matter of custom —that 
audiences will accept them as soon as 

they find them to be regular practice, 
that there were advertising curtains in 
the old stage theatres, and that the pub- 
lic accepts advertising in its magazines, 
newspapers and public conveyances—is 
the irrefutable fact that, in magazines and 
sO on, one is not compelled to look at 
such bids for attention. In the film 
theatre he cannot avoid it without the 
absurd condition of shutting his eyes 
And, because this is so, the spectator 
conceives that, when he comes to the 
theatre and buys his share of a specified 
period of entertainment, the purveyor of 
that entertainment has no right to upset 
the tacitly understood exchange of values 
by trying to exploit him with sales pro- 
motion. 

The theatregoer has come to accept 
certain screen advertising of forthcom- 
ing attractions, although he occasionally 
protests the over-supply. He is patient 
with the reel of self-praise which extols 
the theatre cooling systems in summer- 
although he groans a little when he sees 
it too often. So it is evident that he 
will “stand for” a certain amount oi 
‘screen advertising. But this recalls what 
G. E. Lessing once said about a pas- 
sable stage play: “The public will put 
up with it; this is well, and yet it is 
not well. One has no especial longing for 
the board at which one always has to put 
up with something.” But here is the 
weak human factor again—the average 
motion picture exhibitor is always will- 
ing to try the patience of his patrons, 
especially if by so doing he can add to 
his immediate money profits. 

Therefore he has worked the screen 
advertising, for which he is paid, in 
among his regular “trailer’’ announce- 
ments of pictures to come.. He has con- 
cluded that the audience will swallow 
the sales talk so long as he does not com- 
pletely exhaust the spectator’s patience 
It is, in his opinion, just a matter of time, 
time, which must not be too protracied. 
The “plug” must not be overdone. The 
advertising specialists, being of the same 
opinion, have made their subjects of 
trailer brevity, the better to be “slipped 
in.” So technique develops, and some oi 
the balanced programs are not especially 
annoying. But artists in that line are 
as rare as they are in any other, and the 
usual effort is markedly offensive while 
it lasts. The bad taste is offset only by 
the honest theatrical entertainment pic- 
ture which follows—and sometimes it 
continues to the unfair detriment of that 

These facts are all well known an 
painfully realized by most of the leaders 
of the motion picture industry. The 191( 
order of the Patents Company that adver 


tising subjects should not be shown 


with regular regarded 


commonly as merely a “General Flimco” 


programs was 


policy maneuver; but it was in reality 
an expression of sound merchandising 
Showmen aplenty, even in the 
Independent. ranks then, protested re- 
ceiving advertising films from the ex- 
hanges with their regular releases. Af- 
ter all, the conscientious exhibitor ex- 
pects to remain permanently in business, 
and he must consider his public relations 


wisdom. 


especially as they have bearing on his 
not just for one or two 
performances but over the full year 

In the years after 1910 the use of ad- 
vertising films in the theatres increased 
again until, about 1916, there appeared 
in the press numerous reminders of the 
basic truths. In June, 1916, Robert 
H. Cochrane, of Universal, who cer- 
tainly knew something about the ex- 
tent and character of the practice, re- 
ported to the National Association of 
the Motion Picture Industry in New 
York, as chairman of a “trailer com- 


direct profits 


mittee,” that at a recent Chicago con- 
vention the proposition to show adver- 
tising trailers had been rejected. Never- 
theless, those present voted to keep the 
committee in power with the idea of 
carrying out the plan at some future time. 
lhe plan actually was put into practice 
within four years, notably by. J. Don 
\lexander. 

There was a sharp halt in 1931, in 
circumstances involving talking pictures, 
and then the practice pyramided again 
to unprecedented proportions, using trail- 
ers standardized respectively at forty 
and sixty seconds of screen time. For dis- 
tribution of the longer advertising sub- 
jects there was no close organization of 
interested companies such as that which 
handled these trailers. Was the prece- 
dent set by the Woman’s Screen Guild 
the answer for these larger ones, or did 
the example set by the General Electric 
Company in 1927, when it opened the 
temporarily closed Center Theatre in 
New York and presented a brilliant ad- 
vertising show free of charge, point the 
way? The General Electric Company 
stated that it had under advisement sim- 
ilar projects in many other “dark” 
theatres of the country. 

Who could state a positive answer to 
this ad film problem? Who but Will H. 
Hays, president of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America? 
hat was the thought of Fred Wehren- 
berg, president of the Motion Picture 
Theatre Owners of America in St. Louis, 
the same who had made some earlier pro 
tests against non-theatricals. In December 
1935, he objected to the incursions of ad 
vertising in the regular amusement feat- 
ures, and, indeed Hollywood was known 


to be infested with agents who were 


slipping well-known advertised 
studio 


forevet 
articles into the furnishings of 
sets. Hays replied that the matter would 
be investigated by the M.P.P.D.A., but 
pointed out, at the same time, that, in 
simulating the daily life of the nation, 
it was not always possible to hide the 
characteristic forms of standard products, 
of automobiles, for instance. The subject 
was taken up at the Hays office meeting, 
in March, 1936, and again at an ad 
journed session the following mont \t 
this time the practice was definitely 
opposed. But in the matter of the ad 
vertising trailers, apparently no action 
was taken or even contemplated 


The Hays Committee 


Ir ONE were writing in a_ general 
magazine and spoke of the “Will Hays 
Committee,” the editor would doubtless 
insist upon making the reference read, 
“the M.P.P.D.A.” But it is as a com 
mittee that the non-theatrical field has al 
ways known the organization best. The 
M.P.P.D.A. had not been more than a 
few months in existence when Hays 
appointed a large body of public-spirited 
citizens of recognized importance, who 
variously represented the outside groups 
which believed that they should have a 
voice in the preparation, distribution and 
exhibition of motion pictures, as a “Public 
Relations Committee.” It was from this 
that the non-theatrical folk came to call 
the M.P.P.D.A. by the name which 1s 
better known to them than the official 
designation. The avowed purpose of the 
Committee was to assist the M.P.P.D.A 
in development of the industry as a whole 
for mutual benefit and public satisfaction 

In reality the theoretical editor would 
be thoroughly justified in his wish for 
precise identification, because no end of 
ill feeling has been stirred by confusion 
of the two aspects. Among non-thea 
trical groups, where the Committee is the 
recognizable factor, it has proved dif 
ficult to understand that the organiza 
tion headed by Mr. Hays does not exist 
to serve exclusively benevolent, altruis 
tic ends outside of the film industry, but 
that the prime function is to promote the 
welfare of the M.P.P.D.A., just as the 
moving cause of the Federation of 
Churches of Christ in America is to pro 
mote the aims of its member institu 
tions. Much confusion has arisen also 
because Hays has been referred to fre 
quently as the “czar of the motion pi 
ture industry,” for there has developed 
a corresponding impression that he has 
only to say the word and thé film world 
will do his bidding. The truth is that he 
is an elective officer, and his “commands’ 
voluntarily 


are mere recommendations 


accepted by the companies which are 
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associated for the purpose of presenting 
a united front. There are some com 
panies of fair importance which are not 
members. 

From the time of the Patents wars 


there had been efforts to form and main 


tain theatrical trade associations, more 
among exhibitors and distributors than 
among producers. Local “film clubs” and 
motion picture boards of trade were es 
tablished throughout the land, and, in 
1920, the Motion Picture Theatre Owners 


of America was set up as the national 
body, with many 
filiated. In _ the 


\merican 


State organizations af 
geographical 
that 
period, the extending lines unobstructed 


widening 


interests of business in 


by frontiers as in many other countries, 
industrial protective associations naturally 


arose in all activities and, while these 


steps of the film men were of much 


practical good in correcting methods of 
operation and lifting ethical standards, 
they did not fully meet the attacks of 
other groups much older and more 
pactly united. However, the attacks, being 
made with 
the film men painfully conscious of their 


com 


such concerted power, made 


own weaknesses in defense machiery, 
and they sought a_ better means of 
mobilizing their forces 


\s it happened, in 1920, a striking ex 


ample was set for all other industries 
which had found themselves uncom 
fortably in the public eye Organized 
baseball had been ied by serious criti 


cism of the commercialization of popular 
arbiter of its 
behavior. Kenesaw Mountain Landis, 
distinguished judge in the U.S. District 
Court of Northern Illinois, resigned to 
become commissioner the American 
and National Leagues of Professional 
Baseball Clubs. His handling 
of his new duties resulted in an immediate 
correction of the public at 
titude and a decided improvement of base 
ball itself, 

American film men took this salutary 
useful hint, and de- 


sports to appoint an own 
for 


vigorous 


threatening 


demonstration as a 
cided to their 
committee decisions with the executive acts 


replace own impersonal 


of a recognized, individual head. They 
might just as well have profited from the 
example of our native form of Govern- 


Many celebrated names were con- 
sidered for this but 
the choice eventually fell upon Will H 
Hays, said to have been a protegé of that 


ment. 


responsible place, 


organization genius, the Morgan partner, 
George W. Perkins. He had been Post- 
master-General of the United States and 
head of the Republican National Com 
mittee in the presidential campaign which 
placed Warren G. office 
Hays resigned his high Government place 


Harding in 


to become, March 4, 1922, president of 
the M.P.P.D.A., with headquarters in 
New York City. The incorporation 


papers were formally completed about a 
week later. 

The problems confronting him were ex 
difficult of 
skill 


writing 


traordinary and extremely 


solution: but he managed them so 
fully that, at the this 


ie has held his unenviable post by acclaim 


time of 


of the majority for twenty-one yeags, 
with an indefinite further number in 
prospect. [The chief menace to the film 


mo t 


eel is 


ntended that 


Tew 


he ina 


ik¢ 


task 


1 in 


! ational 


( General” Hays took con 
impending political 

p otion pictures—somn 

hat pinion would have 
disastrous to non-theatricals as 
“nrofessis theatre Enemies 
scandals in private lives of 
motion picture stars had proved 
bility of the motion picture t 
itself. and called upon Congress 
over the responsibility The first 

of Hays in the main, theretore 
avert censorshiy While it was 
t herculean proportions, he could 
d encouragement in the calm opinion 
most thinking Americans outside the 
lustry, that censorship in any 
iorn ould be a major catas 
witl lerey and schoolmen 

the m« agonized sufferers 





In 192? 
“the visu 
Havs was to 


t 
aress 


country 


inviting the 


to benefit 


time ot the 


Chidnoft 
Will Hays works for the theatrical 
motion picture industry. He serves 
the non-theatrical field as long as 
its activities do not interfere. 
Surely this attitude is reasonable. 


approximate start 
al education movement,” 
be found, in a Boston ad 
schoolmen of the 
will- 


from the waiting, 


ing and anxious cooperation of theatrical 


oducers and exhibitors \ year later, 
at the Oakland, California, General Ses- 
sions of the National Education Associa- 


tion, ( 


sper ial committee 


notion 


the M.P.P.D.A., had 
w York to 


1! Ne 


mittee 


study 


Pel hools, 


tne producers for 


noose 


for th 
Dean McClusky, of the 
ois, Miss A 
\ngeles public school 
Roach, of the 
University of 


harles 


picture 


direct 
$5.000 
Cranda 
select 


rtv-two scl 


seums 


1 1 
ploved 


Vv he ré 


he 


chairman ot 
with the 
that 
financed a meeting 


H. Judd, as 
to cooperate 


reported 


producer Ss, 


bring the committee 
contact. giving said com 
vitl which to conduct a 
ll, of the New York City 
ed films from the vaults of 

members to see and to 
eir own purposes; and F. 


11 
Lil 


University of 


I 
Loretta Clark, of the Los 


system, and Charles 


extension division of the 
lowa were sent to visit 
vols, universities and mu- 
educational” films were em 
report then presented by 
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Dr. Judd at the General Sessions was 


] Fire risks observed call for leg- 
islation; 
2 The 


committee 
ap- 


next succeeding 
must not attempt censorship o1 
prove any projector or film; 
3. Experiment and research 
be undertaken; 

H Entertainment 
vestigated in their 
work; and, 

>. It is certain that only 
information is available now 


Phe committee ap- 
parently did not hew to the line despite 
the San 
Francisco meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Education, the spokesman delivered 
a violent attack on the motion picture 
producers. 


must 


films must be in- 
relation to class 


meager 


next succeeding 


the admonitions given, for, at 


This seems to have squashed 
further development; and one must look 
report entitled “A Last Word,” 
published in the Journal of the National 
Education Association in 1925, to see the 
official end of it. However, the work of 
the teachers interested in communicating 
their “visual education” experiences to 
fellow members went on and flourished 
regardless, one might say, of either the 
Hays Office or the N.E.A. 

Skirmishes with exhibitors in various 
parts of the country had put many ex- 
cellent organizations in a hostile frame 
of mind and, while their leaders declared 
a short truce when Hays was placed at 
the head of the M.P.P.D.A. to see what 
he might do, it was maintained in a state 
of cold distrust. When it was then dis- 
that Hays would not commit 
wholly to their views of the 
situation, they poured their vials of wrath 
on him as the visible head of a supposedly 
outlaw industry. 

One of the most 


lor a 


covered 
himself 


militant attackers 
Mrs. Charles E. Merriam, of Chi- 
cago, chairman of the Better Films Com- 
mittee of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. In that position 
she had long condemned professional 
for their manufacture of al- 
legedly salacious pictures. In June, 1924, 
when she resigned to become head of the 
newly organized Film Councils of 
America, which was to have broader 
scope in ticketing recommended films for 
various age levels, continued her 
and insinuations. In an opening 
announcement of her Film Councils she 
said in small part: 


was 


producers 


she 
charges 


The one thing we may be sure of 
now is that. no one connected in 
any way with the motion picture in- 
dustry is in our organization. The 
game of the producers has been to 
put some of their paid workers into 
every organization which has opposed 
them at all and then to create a feel- 


ing of distrust among the other 
workers. It has been tragic to see 
how the industry has been able to 


put into places of responsibility, es- 
pecially into the departments controll- 
ing motion picture action, the wives 
of attorneys for the industry and 
others who could be relied upon to 
do their bidding. The industry 
realizes that the movie theatre is the 
poor man’s club, and if its backers 
are interested in drawing the poor 
man’s sons and daughters into lives 
of vice and crime, there is no easier 
way to do it than to portray to them 
constantly such scenes as they are 
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now portraying. The situation is so 

serious that no matter how busy we 

are with other things we should all 
take time to enlist in this field and 
stop further exploitation. 

January 15, 1925, at the National 
Motion Picture Conference in Washing- 
ton, appeared another enemy crusader, 
Mrs. Catheryne Cooke-Gilman, executive 
secretary of the Women’s Cooperative 
Alliance of Minneapolis, demanding the 
passage of the Upshaw Bill, then be- 
fore Congress, providing for federal con- 
trol of motion picture production. In 
May of the same year, Mary R. Cald- 
well took up the cudgels for Mrs. Mer- 
riam’s Film Councils of America—of 
which, by the way, F. Dean McClusky, 
who later prepared a survey for the 
M.P.P.D.A.,. was __vice-president- -and 
continued the personal belaboring of 
Hays. In November, Dr. Charles Scan- 
lan, president of the Motion Picture 
Council in America, Inc., issued a pamph- 
let entitled Motion Pictures charging 
that the Hays Public Relations Com- 
mittee was simply a hoax to deceive the 
public, and attacking too, the useful, 
unexcitable National Board of Review as 
a creature of the “film trust.” 


In these trying circumstances the 
tactics of Hays were principally concil- 
iatory. In the manner of international 
diplomats he has tried manfully to keep 
the peace, using the time thus gained to 


strengthen the industry—to develop power 


within it, too, for constructive public 
service, because Hays, in common with 
other distinguished public relations coun 
sels, knows full well that useful service 
is also good business, 


But, in justice to Will Hays as to the 
non-theatrical field and from the view- 
point of this history, it must be borne 
in mind that he is the paid servant of 
the professional motion picture men and 
must serve their immediate legitimate 
interests first. It should be understood, 
too, that he is not the official spokes- 
man for the entire professional industry, 
but for that large portion of it which 
is represented by the major companies 
(and a few lesser ones) which are mem- 
bers of his Association. Even among 
those there are dissenters to his opinion. 
Many objectives which he _ personally 
would like to see reached, may not be 
achieved without practical support of 
those for whom he presumably speaks. 
The methods he employs are those of any 
able chief who realizes that to gain even 
worthy ends, it is necessary to make some 
enemies, try as he will to avoid needless 
antagonisms. And it must not be for- 
gotten, either, that if Hays has tem- 
porized with non-theatrical leaders, it 
has frequently been charged also, that, 
when theatrical leaders have complained 
to him of non-theatrical competition, he 
has tabled their demands for punitive 
action. His purpose in offering the as- 
sistance of his office in the launching of 
any considerable non-theatrical enterprise 
is undoubtedly to guide its course so as 
not to interfere with the normal opera- 
tion of the theatrical industry; but there 
has been no concealment of that motive, 
and assuredly no reason why its pursuit 


should mean the 
theatricals. 
moreover, why his advice and _ practical 
help should be of great value to those 
who avail themselves of his offers and 
who know how to utilize the benefits with 
out throwing so undeservedly upon Hays 
the full responsibility for their own prob 
lems. 


suppression of non- 
There are many reasons, 


Earlier pages have sketched all but 
one of the principal contacts of the 
M.P.P.D.A. and the non-theatrical field 
what the Hays Office did t 
\ssocia 


One more 
assist the National Education 
tion in the fourth decade of the century 

is reserved for later mention. In the 
Hays Office’s own recital of such achieve- 
ments, its representatives grow pardo1 
ably boastful about the measure of its 
cooperation with the Harmon Foun 
dation and the Eastman Teaching Films 
including the pictures for the American 
College of Surgeons They have im 
plied, also, a moving part in the Chron 
cles of America Picture Corporation: 
but that suggestion has usually come 
from those who know the facts scantily 
and from hearsay. The Chronicles ot 
America Corporation had been in prep- 
aration nearly three years before th 
M.P.P.D.A. was organized 


When the \merica 


formally opened its own offices in 1921, 


Chronicles of 


it was in the same lately-remodeled build 
ing at 522 Fifth Avenue in which the 
M.P.P.D.A. began. We were alread) 
established at that address while the in 
posing second floor suite with its wide 
marble staircase was being made ready 
for Will Hays and his staff—a_ place 
so very imposing that he presently moved 
away from it as too dangerous in its 
grandeur. But, during the original ten 
ancy of Hays, Robert MacAlarney, of the 
Chronicles of America Picture Corpora 
tion, went downstairs one day and told 
Ralph Hayes, of the Will Hays staff, 
about the intended Yale historical pic 
tures, 


In most cases the credit claimed by 
the organization has been explicit and 
modest. It has been interesting to se 
how successfully the Hays policy has 
kept responsibility for what has been 
done in the hands of the non-theatrical 
groups which have contacted the 
M.P.P.D.A. Excellent confirmation of 
these facts is in the Report of the Com 
mittee on the Use of Motion Pictures 
for Religious Education issued at Bos- 
ton in 1930 and already discussed. Simi!at 
cautiousness was evinced in the arrange 
ments for the Eastman Teaching Films, 
with the Kodak Company also leaning 
backward to place the facilities at the dis- 
posal of those who are presumed to know 
how to use them to further the given 
especial ends, that unhappy results might 
be nobody’s fault but theirs. 


In non-theatrical issues the M.P.P.D.A 
never appears outwardly on the defensive. 
Its efforts in any state of siege seem 
mainly to uncover facts which by simple 
statement will render further attacks 
senseless, and such statement to be made 
then only as a last resort. The handling 
of the Rev. Reid Andrews matter was 


The Educational Screen 


an illustration of that. Non-theatrical su 
veys undertaken on the Hays Office’s 
own initiative have tended only to make 
useful information available. They have 
been employed to promote good feeling 
by establishing the theatrical industry’s 
right to be respected by the public at 


large The specimen called to witness 

here is the published report of th 

fmount of Gratis Film Furnished 1 

stitutions by Film Boards f Trade i 
) 


the United States During 1928 This 
interesting document, witl | 
cations which the reader will recognize 
promptly tron the title gave elaborat« 


statistics, broken down in many illumin 


ating ways. It told of free shows 
turnished to 736 institutions, such as 
hospitals, asylums, prisons and sani 
tariums, in thirty-two leading cities 


from Coast to Coast, and involving 28. 
456 separate pictures, with an approxi 
mate total rental value of $310,870.72 


1 


non-theatrical 1 


terest of Ralph Hayes, he was with th 


Despite the strong 


organization too briefly for non-theatri 
cal folk to become well acquainted witl 
him. They saw more of Col. Jason S 
Joy in the early days Col Joy give! 
his rank in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
in 1920 after his war service-—was _ the 
son of a well-known clergyman. For twe 
vears before joining the M.P.P.D.A. as 
director of publi relations, he had been 
executive secretary of the American Red 
Cross In the Hays connection, where 
I knew him slightly, he was in complete 
readiness to assist any non-theatrical 
venture which had legitimate claim to his 
attention. He set many admirable pre 
cedents in the work of the organization, 
and is especially to be remembered as 
the executive secretary of the Committee 
on Public 


activities between its semi-annual meet 


Relations, carrying on _ its 
ings. In 1926 he removed to Los Angeles 
to take charge of a new department of 
studio relations, giving excellent service 
there also until December, 1932, whet 


he became associated with Fox Films as 


a “censorship” expert 


(To be continued) 
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The S iteratute in Visual Onstriuction 


A Monthly Digest 


DMINISTRATIO? 

Films Help the War Effort—Vincent McGarrett, Andre 
Jackson High School, New York Cit 
45-50 September, 1943 
\ description of the use of 35mm. sound fil1 a large é 

city high school building vyhere no lomn auipment exist 
Films are shown only in the auditorium, either as an as 

sembly-type program or for individual classes W here 

are related to curriculun oblems. one or more classes go 

the auditorium, questions are announced to the students betore 

the film, and a recitation on the film is late made over tl 
public-address systen This procedure pproved by 

and by teachers 
Feature-length films present a_probler vecause of thei 

length. They may be shown in parts over ie periods. but 

are always repeated in full at the end of the day for thos« 


who have missed them 


Plan Buildings for Visual Aids—FEllswort ( Dent 


American School Board Journa 107 4? September. 1943 

Architects and school administrators should look ahead t 
the building program after the war Definite provisions 
should be made for the use of projected aids in each classroon 


and this article indicates some of the important features. Elec 
trical outlets should be installed at the front and at the bacl 
of the classroom, with care in determining the electrical power 


Ventilation and darker 


ing conditions should be explored to provide good ventilatiot 


output so that projection 1s possible 


during projection. There should be a moulding in a convenient 
place to permit the hanging of a roller-type screen. Dealers 
in projection equipment should be consulted 


room design 


A Sound Film Program in a Small System—John Lest 


DeBeer, Glen Ridge, N. | School E.xrecu 63:29 October 

1943. 

The director of audio-visual aids is a teacher with a 
teaching load, but released from certain other duties First 
a survey was made of all equipment and materials owned 
by the schools [The single sound projector as allocated t 
the high school three days a week, and to ea of the 
elementary schools two days a month, The parents’ associatiot 
of two elementary schools has provided two additional sound 
projectors. An interested teacher in each school 1s in charge 
of routing and requisitioning. In addition to the 57 reel 
silent films owned by the school system, three neighboring 
distributing libraries were drawn upot The catalogs 
these libraries were placed in all schools and films could be 


ordered from the director 
Another phase of the audio-visual program in Glen Ridg« 


has been the service rendered among various community organi 


zations showing films The local OCD. Red Cross and churcl 


groups were among the agencies served 


Visual Education: Organization of the Visual Education 
Program—Francis M. McKinney, Placer Union Hig] 


School, Auburn, Cali Sierra Educatio) Vews October 

1943 p.12 

This teacher of radio and electricity ha vorked out 
svstem of organization that minimizes the amount of werl 
done by the individual teacher Squads of student operators 
are available and projection is done from a special room t 
which classes go. A group of forms are given in the articl 
to show the nature of the service and the kind of information 
kept in the files for tuture reterence 

There is a list of all films found useful during the last veat 


ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS, Editor 
New York University Film Library 


IBRARIES AND VISUAL AIDS 


Film Forums in Libraries—Mary E. Townes—Adult Edu- 
j | 2:186 October, 1943. 


ation Jou) 


This is an abstract of a longer report available from the 
\merican Library Association, 520 North Michigan Ave. Chi- 
ago, Illinois Che Film Forums Project was a significant 
study carried on by a Joint Committee under a grant from the 
Carnegie Foundation. It was an attempt to ascertain the ex- 
tent to which films could be used to promote discussion and 
stimulate reading among adults in public libraries. From 
february, 1941 to June, 1943 nearly 300 film forums were held 
in 40 public libraries throughout the nation. 

Phis article describes the result of reports submitted by 


librarians after each meeting. Over a_ hundred libraries 
have already expressed themselves as planning to use films for 
discussion in the future. Readers are refrred to this abstract 


the report or to the report itself for further information and 
evidence to prove the contention of Miss Townes, executive 
secretary of the Joint Committee on Film Forums, that “film 
forums are here to stay.” 


MAPS 


Developing Map Reading Skills for Global Emphasis— 
Kenneth A. Fuller, Lockport, N. Y.—Journal of Geography, 
42:216 September, 1943. 

[he good and weak points of the polar projection are in- 
dicated, and the article gives 33 test questions on subject 
matter that can be learned from the use of the polar pro- 
jection 


Map Reading—E laine Forsyth, New York State College for 
leachers, Albany—Journal of Geography, 42:249 October, 
1943 
\ series of lessons giving explanatory material to assist 

an upper elementary and junior high pupil in improving § his 

map reading ability. The illustrative lessons are reprinted in 
the article, with appropriate illustrations. 

hese lessons have been used with excellent results under 
experimental conditions in three junior high schools. 


Maps: How to Make Them and Read Them: A biblio- 
graphy—Walter W. Ristow, New York Public Library— 
Journal of Geography, 42:258 October, 1943. 

\n intensive bibliography on every aspect of map making: 
ational surveys, military maps, aerial maps, relief maps and 


SO on 
Flat Maps Are Not Enough—J. R. Whitaker, George Pea- 


body College, Nashville, Tenn..—Nation’s Schools, 32:46 
October, 1943 


No map, not even the currently popular Polar Map, can do 


the whole job \ globe is needed to supplement. 


LANTERN SLIDES 


Getting Results with the Stereopticon—Anderson Crain— 


hurch Management, 19:32 September, 1943. 

One reason why the stereopticon has not been popular in 
hurch meetings is that the equipment was not used with 
maximum effectiveness. The projector should be in good 


condition, with adequate illumination for the room and _ size 
screen; projection should be done on a clean, white surface 
preferably a standard screen of suitable size. The room in 
vhich slides are shown need not be totally dark. 
Other showmanship hints involve keeping the projector 
steady while changing or adjusting slides and in many other 
ays trying to achieve smooth projection. 
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RADIO 


Radio Appreciation: A Plea and a Program—Samuel G. 
Gilburt, Straus Junior High School, New York City— 
English Journal, 32:431 October, 1943. 

Radio appreciation lags far behind motion picture apprecia- 
tion, especially below the secondary level. It is suggested 
that this be made part of the club work in the junior high 
school. A program that was successful with 9th grade students 
is indicated in the article, showing the various topics covered 
in the radio appreciation course. 


Radio Classes in High School Wartime Program—Cyretta 
Morford, Detroit—Quarterly Journal of Speech, 29:283 
October, 1943. 

A discussion of the need for courses in high school in radio 
broadcasting techniques. Suggested activities and methods are 
given in the article, together with a bibliography. 


Educational Broadcasting after the War—George S. McCue, 
Colorado College—Quarterly Journal of Speech, 29:294 
October, 1943. 

Colleges should do more educating by radio after the war 

Such use of radio would have four cardinal principles : 

1. It would be planned over a period of months, not spas- 
modically. 
2. It would tie up subjects with one another 
3. Education by radio would involve audience participation, 
such as follow up reading and listening aids 
4. Radio courses would be given by those who know radio 
technique 
The Rocky Mountain Radio Council has already been organ- 
ized to try to integrate and improve the educational broadcast- 
ing activities of the colleges of that region. 


UTILIZATION 


Audio-Visual Materials Tried and True—Elizabeth Goudy 
and Lt. Francis W. Noel—Business Education World, 24:68 
October, 1943. 

Some of the principles underlying the use of a variety 
of audio-visual aids, with suggested sources and titles of suit- 
able films in business education, The instructor should have 
a definite purpose in using a visual aid, and should not limit 
himself to any one to the exclusion of others. The possibili- 
ties of using films, lantern slides, filmstrips, opaque materials, 
charts and graphs, models, recordings and radio, field trips 
and special training devices are reviewed. This article is to be 
followed by another on specific methods and problems. 


PRODUCTION 


Problems in the Production of U. S. Navy Training Films 
Orville Goldner, Lt. USN, Head of Training Film Branch, 
Photographic Division—Journal of the Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers, 41:146 August, 1943. 

An address presented at the 1943 Spring Meeting of the 
S.M.P.E. at New York City, describing the organization of 
the Training Film Branch and the scope of its job. 

As a result of a directive issued by the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Branch was established in 1941 to produce slide- 
films and motion pictures for the Navy under the supervision 
of the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics. Since its organi- 
zation, the total number of projects completed is 1692. In 
production are 1296 projects, of which 850 are slide-films and 
446 are motion pictures, 

The training films the Navy makes have been designed 
to be used in classrooms at the time in the course when they 
will help the instructor to standardize operations and make 
ideas clear to his students. A project supervisor and an edu- 
cational consultant work with the technical advisor in outlining 
and producing each film. Before the film is put in production, 
there are many questions to be considered if effective training 
aids are to result. Special emphasis is given to types of re- 
search, pre-planning, and script writing. The difficulties that re 
sult from undertaking an extensive training film production 
program under wartime conditions are presented briefly. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Practical Use of Kodachrome Film—Dr. Ralph B. De 
Lano, Boston—School Science and Mathematics, 43:669 
October, 1943. 

The address given at a meeting of the Eastern Associa- 
tion of Physics Teachers includes many suggestions for taking 
pictures that would help to build up a file of high quality 
visual aids for the teacher of science, The author used 70 
slides to illustrate the address 


PERIODICALS 
Our Neighbors in North Africa. Building America, vol. 9, 


no 1. October, 1943. 30c; $2.25 annual subscription. 

This issue gives the background for understanding the 
stakes involved in the battle over Africa, and especially Nortl 
Africa. There is a review of the fighting in North Africa 
between Rommel and the Nazi troops and the combined British, 
French and American Allied troops. Then there follow a his- 
tory of the continent in terms of colonial expansion; an under 
standing of the peoples of Africa; the story of Egypt, politically 
independent; French North Africa; and finally, the foreign 
policy involved in America’s dealings with the French elements 
there. Excellent photographs and concise text tell this timely 
and significant story. 


Audio-Visual Teaching Aids are Essential!—I. Keith Tyler 
Educational Leadership, 1:55 October, 1943 
This is the first article in the series that will appear monthly 
under the heading, “Tools for Learning.” The topic for Oct 
ober was audio-visual aids, and each month an important aspect 
ot education will be considered as tools for learning. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


The New—in Review:—Alice Miel, editor—Educational 
Leadership, monthly issues beginning October, 1943. 

This is the new publication of the combined Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the N.E.A. 
and the Society for Curriculum Study. Various types of 
educational aids are reviewed monthly, including films, re 
cordings and other audio-visual materials. 

Let’s Help You Find It: Films for Classroom Use—Mar- 
garet Kneerim, New York University Film Library—Pro- 
gressive Education, 20:259 October, 1943. 

A list of recommended films with suggestions for use, with 
groups of fifth grade up in the elementary and secondary 
schools, and with adult groups as Parent-Teachers Associa 
tions. 


Safety Films: Revised May 1, 1943—Traffic Engineering 
and Safety Department, American Automobile Association, 
Washington, D. C. 21 pp. mimeo. 

A bibliography of traffic safety motion pictures (sound and 
silent) and soundslide films compiled particularly to serve 
schools and clubs. The films are listed under two classifica 
tions: for the elementary level, for high school and adults 
hey are further classified in the latter group under pedes 
trian safety, driver training, and general, 

Information is given on each film and sound-slide as to con 
tents, type of film stock, length, price, and source 


The Other Americas through Films and Records: Revised 
June, 1943—Prepared by the Motion Picture Project of the 
American Council of Education with the assistance of the 
Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 48 pp. (printed) 
The first edition of this listing was published in the spring 

of 1942. Since then there has been released a large number 

of additional films contributing to a better understanding of the 
other Americas. This revision includes more than twenty 
of these motion pictures. 

The films are listed in alphabetical order and coded on the 
basis of the school levels at which they are most appropriate 
For the most part, they are suitable for use in units of study 
at the elementary levels. Many, however, are suitable for show 
ing to adult groups. Each subject is described and evaluated, 
with date of production indicated. An index by countries is a 
good feature. Film and record sources are given in the Ap 
pendix. 
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—— Below) During the film ng of ''First Motion Picture Unit'’, the 
* story of how training films are made at the Army Air Forces 
\\ i irst Motion Picture Unit, a camera catches a photographic 


crew making a scene for the film ‘Bombardier-Navigator.” 


Official Photograph First Motion Picture Unit 


(Above) Interior of new mobile sound record 
ing studio developed by engineers of Radi 

Corporation of America. All facilities are 
compactly and conveniently installed. They 
include a recorder, motor generator, B-voltage 
dynamotor, cable reels, amplifier, mixing 
panel, monitor speakers, storage iaahhestis: 
The cabinet at right contains a dark chamber 
for loading film. Units of this type have beer 

supplied to the U. S. Navy, and one is now 
under construction for the Army Air Force 


National Film Board Photo 


Left) A scene from "Road to Tokyo," one of the 
Canadian documentary films selected for television 
by radio networks in the United States. The photo 
shows a truck on the Alcan Highway at the Duke 
River—one of the greatest problems on the whole 
stretch of the highway. The water shown here is 
trom glacier streams. It is actually running over a 
solid bed of ice and under a top surface of ice 
which breaks through when the trucks pass over it. 


film on "ABCA", released by the Brit 
Information Services, describing the educa 
tional plan developed by the Army Bureau 


of Current Affairs in England. The purr 


of this orqanization is to keep soldiers 
formed on vital issues of the day by pr 
viding weekly instruction and discus 
periods. Officers give a brie ef tg 
the subject and lead the rs llo gr 


discussion. ‘Current Affairs eh have 
been established in some camps, equipped 
with maps, charts, newspapers, and re 
ence books. 
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SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURES 


HARDY R. FINCH, Editor 


Head of the English Department 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


Film story of Michigan School 


Movie MAKERS magazine reports, in its September 
issue, a student-made film entitled Education for Free- 
dom. The film was made by Nistor Potcova, a stud- 
ent at the Monroe High School, Monroe, Michigan, 
who completed it as a summary of his school’s activi- 
ties. The 16mm. black and white film is 760 feet in 
length. 

Designed primarily to acquaint new students with 
the activities of Monroe High school, Education for 
Freedom has many scenes from actual sports events. 
Many other sequences of the film were planned and 
rehearsed. To insure the identification of students in 
the film, young Potcova filmed individuals carefully. 
Some four hundred students were able to recognize 
themselves in various sequences. 

Film showings are accompanied by a narrator who 
spoke over the school public address system, and a 
supplemental background of musical selections is sup- 
plied by records. Titles for the picture were printed 
by the school press. Tom Martin and Bill Dusablon, 
fellow students, helped with the planning of scenes and 
the lighting arrangements. 


Courses in Film Production 


The Institute of Film Techniques of the College of 
the City of New York is beginning its third season. 
Because of war demands, the Institute will devote its 
efforts solely to courses in film production. 

The Institute offers lecture and workshop courses 
emphasizing the immediate preparation of technicians 
for documentary, educational, war information, and 
war training films. One of the courses, Fundamentals 
of Film Production, which gives the practical aspects 
of documentary film production from script to show 
print, includes budget planning, treatment, scenario 
direction, etc. In Experimental Studio, a workshop 
course, students will make a film. Other courses are 
offered in Film Writing, Motion Picture Photography, 
Sound Recording, and Film Editing. 


Insurance of Equipment 


Duncan MacD. Little, well-known amateur film 
maker and organizer of the annual Film Party at which 
outstanding amateur films are shown, advises owners 
of expensive cameras to insure their equipment. He 
recommends that they obtain an all-risk camera floater 
policy that affords broad protection against loss or 
damage of practically any nature. The rate is two 
percent of the value; the minimum premium, five dol- 
lars. Mr. Little is willing to answer further questions 
about this insurance. His address is 80 Maiden Lane, 


New York City. 





With a question box on the making of 
school film productions, conducted by 
DONALD A. ELDRIDGE, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 











Yearbook Recognizes Value of Public Relations Films 

“Today's Techniques,” (Ann Arbor Press, Ann 
(Arbor, Mich., 1943). the First Yearbook of the School 
Public Relations Association of the National Educa 
tion Association which presents, in lucid style, ways of 
publicizing education, devotes four of its 259 pages 
to the making of school films. 

B. I. Griffith, Director of Public Relations of the 
Ilinois Education Association, in his chapter entitled 
“Filming the Facts,” advises schools to use 16 mm. 
film and to plan the public relations film carefully be 
fore shooting any scenes. 

In discussing the making of sound films, Mr. Grif 
fith describes the making of the Illinois Education 
Association's film, Backing Up the Guns. This fif 
teen-minute sound picture, presenting the importance 
of education in the war effort, was photographed by 
a commercial film laboratory in less than five days at 
a cost of $3500. Forty-eight copies of the film have 
heen in use in Illinois, and thirty-five copies have been 
purchased by state teachers’ associations and other 
educational groups. 

“While the cost of the production of such a film is 
not within the reach of most school systems,” Mr 
Griffith concludes, “our experience suggests that edu 
cational organizations can profit through the mutual 
production and exchange of such public relations 
materials.” 


QUESTION BOX ON SCHOOL FILM PRODUCTION 
Question: I've observed that some of the ques- 
tions appearing in your Question Box Column have 
been asked by novices, so I am encouraged to add 
mine. I have recently been assigned to guide the 
Photography Club of our high school—which is a case 
of the blind leading the not-so blind, a situation which, 
you will have to agree, is paradoxical particularly when 
the objective is photography. The men of our faculty 
are no longer available, either because they are working 
for the Army or in local war plants after school hours. 
so the Club was an orphan, and I, having been known 
to have taken some snapshots during the past few years, 
was appointed guardian for the duration—if I[ sur 
vive it. 
[ mention all this by way of apologizing for asking 
a question which I suppose is quite naive, but one which 
has come up, along with others, as a result of the Club's 
recent decision (more gray hairs—premature, I assur¢ 
vou—for me) to make their first movie. My first im 
pulse was to “squelch” the proposal, but the boys and 
girls were so enthusiastic that I didn't have the heart. 
and | was optimistic enough to hope that it might be 
possible, especially when funds were made available 
to us. 
(Concluded on page 346) 
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REPRODUCED DIRECTLY FROM A FRAME OF THE 16-MM. KODACHROME FILM 


Eastman Kodak Company presents 


Exghteenth Century Life in Williamsburg, Virginia 


to the 


nation’s school children 





4é 


Propwucep in the course of a 
continuing exploration in 
motion picture techniques, ; er 
this exceptional film is now life. Ever: 
released for distribution to 
schools. It will be loaned 
without charge for single 





. the real grass roots 
life are to be found tn this su 
of the routine activity 
y American should see 

Dr. EpGaR el 
Ohio State University 


of our national 
perb record 


of TSth century 


appropriate 18th century 
music. A full, illustrated 
description of the film is 
available on request. 


AVAILABLE AS A LOAN 
EXHIBIT 








showings. 
“Eighteenth Century Life in Williamsburg, Vir- 


ginia”’ is not merely an excellent example of cine- 


matography in Kodachrome; it is a new type of 
documentary film. Essentially, it is a “time ma- 
chine,” by means of which the audience is projected 
into the everyday life of Americans who lived and 
worked two centuries ago. 

“Eighteenth Century Life in Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia” was produced in cooperation with Colonial 
Williamsburg. The story is simply that of a day 
in the lives of a few Wikiamsburg colonists. It is 
concerned with them as people, not as actors; for 
there is no superimposed plot, no drama. 

The sound track provides supplementary infor- 
mation and comment, 


plus a background of 


“Eighteenth Century Life in 
Williamsburg, Virginia” is a four-reel (44 minute) 
16-mm. sound Kodachrome film. It is offered to edu- 


cational institutions, which are suitably equipped 


for its projection, without charge for single show- 
ings. Borrowers are obligated only to give the 
film proper care and to return it promptly. 

A considerable demand for the film is already 
indicated. It is, accordingly, suggested that you 
allow a reasonable time for arranging your booking. 

In case permanent possession of the film is de- 
sired, it may be purchased as an Eastman Class- 
room Film. Price, complete, $240. Unit I (Reels 1 
and 2), $120; Units II and III, $60 each. 

Write to the Eastman Kodak Company, Infor- 
mational Films Division, Rochester 4, New York. 
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FILM PROTECTION 

FOR MOVIE FILM 
fe betel iab a: 

OlL WEAR 
WATER 
CLIMATE 

SCRATCHES 
FINGER- 
MARKS 


TREATMENT 
LASTS 
THE LIFE 
OF THE 
FILM 





BELL AND HOWEL CO. 
180! Larchmont, Chicago 
716 N. Labrea, Hollywood 


VAPORATE CO., INC. 
130 W. 46th St. 
New York City 








SELECTED 
16 MM Sound Programs. Low Rentals 
Send for VICTORY BULLETIN 


We also sell and exchange 8 mm and {6 mm Comedies, News, Religious and 
Sports Films. Ask for Catalog. 


BETTER 


742A NEW LOTS AVE., BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 











(Concluded from page 344) 

Several of our questions have been answered for us 
in your column, and by our students who have really 
been thinking about this business longer than I have. 
It was they who discovered from a local dealer that 
color film is going to be more plentiful from now on; 
at least he has some in stock now. So the Club wants 
to do our first film in color. I’ve heard, though, that 
this is more difficult to work with than regular film. 
and wonder whether we ought not to limit ourselves to 
the most simple process, and whether the effect of color 
would justify the greater difficulty involved. I ran into 
quite an argument when I suggested this, and finally 
agreed to submit it to you for “arbitration,” as one of 
your questioners last year expressed it. You may not 
want to discuss this in the magazine, but we would 
certainly appreciate your advice. 

Answer: On the premise that the man-power shortage is 
nation-wide, and on the chance that there may be other 
“drafted” women club advisors in a similar position, we will 
venture to present our discussion publicly. 

The questioner’s use of the adjective “naive” reminds us 
of the comment made some years ago by a noted professor 
of educational psychology when, in a question-and-answer 
period toward the end of his course, he read this question: 
“Does the use of alcohol really affect the emotions?” His 
reply (which he later developed scientifically) was, “Who- 
ever asked that one has never been on a ‘party’!” 

We hope this won’t be misinterpreted. It is quoted here 
only because it can readily be paragraphed to read, “Who- 
ever asked that has never used color film.” Color film, 
properly used, is so beautifully gratifying in its results that 
it would seem amply to overcome any possible objection to 


it based on the grounds of difficulty, Actually, if a few 
basic principles are observed, color isn’t very much more 
complicated than black-and-white. But before going int 


this any further, let us go on record as recommending that 
a couple of hundred feet or so of the cheapest obtainable 
film be used in careful experimentation in order to gain the 
“feel” of the camera, and an understanding of its potentiali- 


ties and limitations. Try various types of shots, and ob 
serve the different effects of each, and overcome the temp- 
tation to “pan,” for example. This should be done mn 


matter what kind of film is used for the picture itself. 
With that advice registered, we will list a few precautions 
of importance in using color film. It’s chiefly a problem 


The Educational Screen 


of exact exposure, and this should be checked constantly 
and carefully. Outdoors, under sunny, cloudless sky, the 
chart supplied by the manufacturer with each roll of film 
is reliable, but by all means use an exposure meter if you 
have one or can beg or borrow one( stealing is not recom 


mended). If it is an “open and shut” day, i.e., where the 
sun is frequently obscured by clouds, the meter is pra 
tically essential. The real difficulty with color film is that 
it has little latitude, and the exposure must consequently be 
exact. Even a slight variation in light can make an im- 
portant difference. Indoors, with artificial lighting. it is 


virtually impossible, especially for a novice, to estimate the 
exposure required, charts or no charts 

Usual instructions call for flat lighting, i.e., with the light 
directly on the scene, flooding all parts of it with equal 
intensity. This is probably good advice for the cameraman 
making his first film, although actually more artistic effects 
can be secured with a little practice, through the use of 
high-lighting, and a certain amount of shading. The danger 
is demonstrated by the fact that if one were to photograph 
the back of a person facing the sun, the lens might have 
to be opened as much as two stops more than would be 
correct for an exposure of the subject's face 

Another common error with indoor color work is that 
of trying to cover too wide an area. Concentrate what 
lights you have on a relatively small area, probably not 
more than ten feet square unless you have an unusual bat- 
tery of light, and don’t try to include anything on the 
fringes of this area. (One advantage of this is that it de- 
mands close-ups and medium close-ups, which are too often 
lacking in “first films.”) Also, it is wise in most cases to 
have enough light on the background to brighten it a little; 
otherwise the contrast may be so noticeable as to be dis- 
tracting and make the scene appear artificial A single 
photoflood reflector focused directly on the background is 
generally enough for this. And by all means avoid a mix- 
ture of photoflood and natural (sun) lighting. 
or the other. A mixture will give you off-shades of blue 


Utilize one 


or orange which will inevitably spoil the scene. 

his suggests the matter of filters, which we hesitate to 
mention because it is a frightening word to some beginners. 
Since you don’t say what kind of film your dealer has in 
stock, we'd better simply point out the fact that there are 
two types of Kodachrome film: Type A, or “indoor” Koda 
chrome, which is used with artificial lights without a filter, 
and “Regular” Kodachrome, as it is commonly called, which 
is designed primarily for use out-of-doors without a filter, 
but which may be used indoors with a filter. Our advice is 
not to try to use “Regular” Kodachrome except outdoors, 
for it is most difficult to get sufficient light indoors to mak« 
its use feasible in most instances. Your easiest method if 
you have two cameras is probably to use one with Type A 
film for your indoor work, and the other “regular” film for 
your outdoor work, and ignore filters completely If this 
is not possible, and you can get Type A, use this, and get 
the proper filter from your dealer for your outdoor work 

Out-of-doors, for general scenes, the camera can be 
handled exactly the same as with black and white film 
Perhaps we'd better stop right there. It’s basically as 
simple as that if you avoid working under variable lighting 
conditions; and if you use your exposure meter before every 
shot, and are sure that all of your subjects are included in 
vour exposure reading, you won't go far wrong. If there 
is some contrast in the reading, as, for instance, between 
green and white objects, both of which are to be included, 
compromise on the median, i.e., half-way between the tw 
exposures indicated. 

Your results will amaze you if you haven't used colo 
before. The film performs the magic, not you or the camera; 
all you have to do is give it the right amount, and just 
the right amount, of light to precipitate the miracl Later 
on, to be sure, you'll want to experiment a bit, but not in 
vour first film. 

(The above answer is based on experience, but experi 
ences vary, and some readers may disagree with our advice 
If so, we hope they will present their arguments so that we 


may pass them along.) 
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AVAILABLE! 





A LIMITED QUANTITY OF 


(079 scREENS 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CAN NOW BE SUPPLIED 


FOR Pre-Induction Training 





Vocational Training 
and Other Uses Approved 
by the W.P.B. 





The Famous CHALLENGER 


can serve in many classrooms. It is light oo THE first time since August, 1942, steel can again be used 
in weight, easy to carry and can be set in the manufacture of a limited quantity of screens for certain 
up quickly anywhere. It is the only screet ; is Gree 
that can be adjusted in height merely by civilian uses. The current W.P.B. order L-267 supersedes order 
releasing a spring latch and raising the 


M-126 which previously had limited the use of steel in screens to 
extension support. (No separate adjust : 


ments of case). The Challenger’s specially only those which were made fer the armed forces. 
processed Da-Lite Glass-Beaded surface : ' ; 
shows pictures always at their best. It is Those who need Da-Lite Screens should apply to W.P.B. for au- 


conesiany, Sun. fee Eoteusuens susdoction. thority to purchase using form 1319, which may be obtained from 


local W.P.B. offices, Da-Lite visual education dealers, or from us. 
Orders must be filled in the sequence in which they have been ap- 
proved. Because the quantity of screens that we are permitted to 
make is limited, immediate action is necessary. All models and all 
sizes of Da-Lite Screens will be available in restricted quantities 
but made to the same high standard of quality for which Da-Lite 


Screens have always been famous. 











The DA-LITE ELECTROL is operated Mail the Coupon for Gorm 1319 


entirely by ‘electrical control. Because 
there is no tugging on the screen fabri 
when it is unrolled from the case and ae 
because the fabric is in its protective case ace = ‘ 
when not in use, it lasts longer than any 

; / DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


other type of screen mountings. Dept. 11ES, 2723 No. Crawford Ave., 
Chicago 39, Ill. 


NO SUBSTITUTE MATERIALS | Without obligation to un send———aeta 
' 
! 


of W.P.B. forms 1319. 
Ne Substitute for Experience ie 


Address 


City 


Zuality Screens for 34 Years 
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MURAL MAPS 


(Series of Six) 


CovarRrusBlas 


important as visual education... stimulating as 
an insight into a vital world area! A scientifically 
accurate, artistically direct study of Pacific ethnol- 
ogy, economy, art, botany, native housing and 


transportation, in brilliant color. 


SCHWABACHER-FREY 


735 MARKET STREET* SAN FRANCISCO 


Motion Pictures Go to War 

(Concluded from page 330) 

given invaluable assistance and most of the films were 
produced under the direction of the United States 
Army Signal Corps. 

A familiar answer to “Let's see a show,” is, “I’ve 
already seen it.” But at the Lexington Signal Depot 
and other army posts a given training film, properly 
used, may be shown several times to one group. Actu 
ally, no one sees all of a given training film at one 
sitting. It might be considered elementary to point 
out that there is no such thing as a “motion” picture, 
but rather a series of individual projected frames be 
tween which a beam of light cuts off the image; the 
illustion of motion is created 

When detail seen in one picture is multiplied by 
detail seen in thousands of pictures (frames), all more 
or less synchronized, it is little wonder that instruc 
tors at LSD are careful to prepare their students for 
a film prior to projection and are careful to reshow it 
The number of reshowings would depend upon the 
complexity of the subject matter. 

That theory is important is recognized by the army’s 
insistence upon mathematics. The problem of build 
ing a pontoon bridge might be worked out on paper. 
The second step could very profitably include a motion 
picture which shows how a pontoon bridge is con 
structed. The real test, obviously, would be in the 
actual construction. The United States Army Signal 
Corps knows the limitations of the motion picture ; it 
knows that the motion picture is only one of many aids 
in teaching. But in swift survival war the Army 
knows the value of the motion picture when it is prop 
erly used, whether it be an entertainment film seen 
at one’s favorite movie emporium, or an informational 
picture, such as Prelude to Il ar, or a training film 
which deals with first aid. 

The Lexington Signal Depot is an excellent exam 
ple of an army post which uses motion pictures prop- 
erly. The motion picture, as a medium, is a modern 
weapon and from its indelible images come the ideas, 
the skills, the attitudes, which mold human action 
and behavior. Motion pictures are, in the opinion of 
the Commanding Officer of the Lexington Signal De- 
pot, integral parts of the whole pattern which, in the 
end, will encompass the Axis. The actual prints of 
motion pictures may be worn out and tossed aside, but 
the ideas they have conveyed will remain. 
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Experimental Research 


in Audio-Visual Education 


DAVID GOODMAN, Ph.D., Editor 


Title: An EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF CHILDREN’S 
UNDERSTANDING OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS. 


Investigator: Marie Goopwix Hatsert—Completed tor degre 
of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Kentucky, 1943 

Purpose: To determine what ideas children get from certat 
elementarv school readers, and trom these ideas to determine 


(1) the extent to which illustrations contribute to the con 
prehension of reading matter, and (2)—the extent to whicl 
the stories and illustrations in the readers are adapted to 


the environmental backgrounds and the experienc: 


the pupils for whom the readers were prepared 
Introduction 

The study grew out of the ed tor an evaluation of 
structional materials prepared by the staff of the Bureau 
School Service, University of Kentucky, for use in an expert 
ment i applied economics financed by a= grant-in-aid fron 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundattos The Sloan experiment seeks 
to change dietary practices of certain rural communities by 


toward problems of diet and 


related topics in certain experimental schools.) Toward this 


directing emphasis in instructio1 


end, three series of readers and other imstructional materials 
for early elementary grades have been prepared, utilizing cor 
ditions and concepts known to the child in his own. experience 
rather than abstract and remote terms and propositions Phe 
present study attempts to evaluate the approach used in the 
Sloan experiment by measuring and analyzing the ideas whic! 
children get from the instructional materials, particularly 
in relation to the problem of reading with illustrations and 
reading without illustrations 

The study most closely related to the present investigatiot 
is that of Miller,- who tried to find out whether children wh 
read a basal set of primary readers with the accompanying illus 
trations secure greater comprehension of the material than d 
pupils who read the same material without the illustrations 


Miller found that the absence oft pictures did not cause the 


children to read the material with less comprehension. 
Procedure 

\ representative story, with its accompanying illustrations 
was selected from one reader in each series. Each of three 


groups of rural school children, equated on the basis of read 
ing ages, was divided into three subgroups corresponding to the 
three levels of reading ability covered by the readers Phe 
ages for each of the three reading levels were as follow 

Level A—Reading Ages of 96 months or below 

B—Reading Ages of 97 months to 111, inclusive 
(—Reading ages of 112 months or over 

The children ot each of the three reading levels, A, B, ¢ 
in Group I were tested for the ideas which they got fron 
reading the selected story for that level when it was presented 
with its illustrations. The children of each of the three reading 
levels, A, B, C, in Group II were tested for the ideas which 
they got from the selected story for that level when it was 
presented alone (illustrations covered.) The children of each of 
the three reading levels in Group III were tested for the ideas 
which they got from the illustrations selected from that level 
when they were presented without the story (story covered.) 

Since the children were to be tested for the ideas which they 
got from the stories, the separate ideas in each story were listed, 
rhe artists listed the ideas that they were trying to convey 
i11 the pictures These lists were used as scoring keys in 
tabulating results. If an idea agreed with the ideas listed it 
was scored as a relevant idea. Ideas which did not agree with 


(Concluded on page 363) 


l Maurice F. Seay & Harold F. Clark, “‘The School Curriculum and 
Economic Improvement’’—Bulletin of. the Bureau of School Service, 
U. of Ky., Vol. XIII, No. 1, September 1940, p. 13. 


ae Wm A. Miller, “Reading With and Without Pictures,” Ely mentar 
School Journal, 38:676-82, May 1938 
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Here’s Light on 
Mathematics 


1,087 Pictures to Develop 
Mathematical Concepts 





The Jam Handy “‘Light on Mathematics’’ Kit-set will help any 
teacher of mathematics carry an overload—and like it. And it helps 
the students too—‘“‘they see what you mean.” 

Heavy teaching loads can be carried and excellent teaching done 
best when appropriate visual training aids are at hand—where you 
want them and when you want them. 

Some knowledge of mathematics is basic to training in war jobs— 
civilian and military—today. “‘Light on Mathematics” slidefilms im- 
plement a refresher course, a complete review of elementary and high 
school mathematics. They bring the student “‘up to date,” ready to 
learn and acquire the specialized skills he needs for Pre-flight Aero- 
nautics, Pre-induction Training and war production. 

These slidefilms are conveniently arranged in Kits for use in classes 
in Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry and Trigonometry. The teacher can 
make his or her own selections and grouping of the slidefilms to meet 
each particular instructional need. 

These visual instruction aids, ‘‘Light on Mathematics,’’ make 
teaching easier, more thorough and more effective. They help carry 
the overload. 


eeeeerr ee ee eee ee ee ee oe Or er er nn en wee ee = = | 
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Address 


| The Jam Handy Organization, B13 | 
| 2900 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, 11, Michigan | 
| (© Please enter our order for the “Light on Mathematics” Kit-set at $81 | 
I f.0.b. Detroit. | 
| (© Please send me without obligation full details on how I may try out | 
this Kit-set in my own classroom. ; 
| IOI. one kc oe BR akiae Elan aco a Rae Bas eee 
: POR ATE 8 5. cos i dia bis nisl s 2g ees De ee eee . 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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MS OF THE MONTH 


As They Look to A Teacher Committee 


L. C. LARSON, Editor 


Instructor in School of Education 
Consultant in Audio-Visual Aids 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Grain That Built a Hemisphere 

(Office of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York) 10 minutes. 16mm. sound, color. Pro- 
duced by Walt Disney and his staff. Apply to distributor for 
rental source and terms governing purchase. 

This Walt Disney cartoon tells the story of what corn has 
meant to civilization. It traces the evolution of corn and 
shows that unequivocal conclusions concerning the origin of 
corn, even though based upon the study of archaeological 
evidence and botanical relationships, cannot be formulated, The 
film theorizes that Indian corn is generally believed to be a 
native of the warmer parts of America where it was cultivated 
by the aborigines before the discovery by Columbus. The 
Indian, intent upon his search for game, is first shown rcam- 
ing the wildlands unmindful of the presence of a sort of corn. 
His subsequent discovery of corn contributes to the civiliza- 
tion of America. The film shows how the civilization of the 
Mayas and Aztecs revolved around the cultivation of corn 
with special emphasis upon: their careful selection of seed, 
erection of temples to the corn god, and even sacrifice of human 
life in an attempt to secure an abundant crop. 

The film describes the growth and development of corn 
from the time it grew wild on the high slopes of mountains to 
the present day cultivation of hybrid corn, by the process of in- 
breeding for several generations to develop pure lines and 
then crossing unrelated inbred lines. 

Concluding scenes of the film substantiate the statement that 
corn is America’s most important crop.. A forecast of the future 
predicts such further uses of corn as high octane gasoline and 
plastics, 

Committee Appraisal: An interesting example of the use 
of the animated cartoon to provide pictorial experience needed 
to enchance the understanding of concepts included in courses 
of study. There are, however, instances in the film when 
Disney relies heavily on the narrator for the presentation of 
ideas necessary to achieve the objective of the film. It should 
be valuable in geography, agriculture, economics and _ history 
in the study and discussion of the history of corn with special 
emphasis upon its importance to civilization, and methods 
of selective inbreeding and crossbreeding. 


The Ruby Throated Hummingbird 

(Coronet Productions, Glenview, Illinois) 11 minutes, 16mm 
sound. Purchase price $50, black and white; $75, color. Apply 
to producer for rental sources. 

The film shows the nesting habits, the hatching of the young, 
and the feeding habits of the hummingbird. Hummingbirds are 
attracted to the twenty-five vials scattered around the veranda 





This monthly page of reviews is conducted for the 
benefit of educational film producers and users alike. The 
comments and criticisms of both are cordially invited. 

Producers wishing to have new films reviewed on 
this page should write L. C. Larson, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, giving details as to length, content, 
date on which the film was issued, basis of availability, 
prices, producer, and distributor. They will be informed 
of the first open date when the Teacher Committee will 
review the films. The only cost to producers for the 
service is the cost of transporting the prints to and 
from Bloomington. This Cost Must Be Borne By The 
Producers. 











Assisted by CAROLYN GUSS 
and VIOLET COTTINGHAM 


Extension Division 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


and then by means of close-up photography the distinguishing 
characteristics of the bird are shown. The tubular tongue is 
extended and liquid sucked into the throat as the bird, in this 
instance, visits the vials; in normal conditions the nectar is 
obtained from flowers. The small nest which is usually located 
in trees along a woodland trail is shown, The two (never 
more) eggs which the female alone incubates are shown. The 
small size of a baby hummingbird is conveyed by placing it in 
a teaspoon, To teed her young, which she does at least every 
half hour, the mother bird inserts her tongue in the throat of 
the young bird and squirts it full of nectar. In the fall the 
hummingbird leaves for winter quarters in Central America 

Committee Appraisal: Color and close-up photography 
are used to an advantage to depict the characteristics and habits 
of the hummingbird. Recommended for use by groups on all 
levels interested in or studying the hummingbird. 


Soldiers of the Soil 


(E. I. du Pont de Nemours, Wilmington, Delaware) 40 
minutes, lomm. sound. Produced by Pine-Thomas Productions 
for du Pont. Rental free from sponsor. 

“Soldiers of the Soil,” a tribute to the farmers of America 
Past, Present, Future—presents through the thumb-nail bi 
ograph of the Landis family the importance of agriculture to 
the war effort. John, the younger son, who has been deferred 
to work on the farm, is called from the tractor to greet his 
brother, David, who has just returned from active service 
Joyous anticipation freezes into horror as John dashes up to 
David and discovers the terrible truth—David is blind. He can 
see only through the eyes of Smitty, his seeing-eye dog. 

At the family celebration which is held in honor of David's 
return, jubilant glee is subdued by inward grief. Later in the 
company of his young nephew, David leaves the table “to feel” 
Poochy’s pups. John explains to his family that he feels com 
pelled to enlist. David, who has returned to the dining room 
and stands unobserved in the doorway, hears John’s declara 
tion. He registers no verbal objection, but one can discern 
that he does not approve. 

On Sunday the entire family, with the exception of John, 
leave to go to church to hear David who has been invited by the 
minister to speak. \fter the family has left, John decides 
that he should go. He enters the church without David’s know 
ing it. David tells the congregation that he has chosen to 
answer a question which is confronting not only his brother, 
agriculture, “Where do I belong 
ie tells the story of his family, 


John, but others engaged in agr 
in this great world crisis?” As 1] 
the film shows the incidents. David's story follows the Landis 
family through years of hard work and sacrifice, the eldest 
brother’s return from World War 1 and entry into business, the 
death of a baby sister who might have been saved had the 
family had a means of communicating with the doctor, and 
John’s decision to stay at home and help farm in order that 
David might go to college. Mechanical equipment increases theit 
manpower ; science improves their soil, crops, and stock; elec 
tricity revolutionizes both the home and the farm. 

John marries but remains at home and continues to devote 
his best thought and effort to the farm. David, in the mean 
while, is called from his professorship to serve in the army 
David then points out to the congregation that this is the story 
not only of the Landis family but thousands of American 
families. Drawing upon his experiences as a soldier, he force 
fully and convincingly concludes that the greatest service that 
all young men like John can render their country is to remain 


(Continwed on page 352) 
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+ 
Classroom Films 
a 
on War-Related Subjects 
Produced by Eastman... listed here to 
assist you in planning your current-events discussions 
OVERING a wide range of war-related sub- ever is the help they offer every teacher. .. . 


Unless otherwise indicated, titles listed are on 


jects, these films “review” the geographical, 
16-mm. (silent) safety stock. Price, $24 per 


historical, and topicai facts needed for an under- 


standing of today’s headlines. More vital than 400-ft. reel; shorter reels priced in proportion. 
WAR FRONTS OF THE WORLD Peru Carrying the Injured (14 reel) 
Russia (3 reels) Central America Control of Bleeding (34 reel) 
Germany (3 reels) Mexico Life Saving and Resuscitation 
India (3 reels) From the Bahamas to Jamaica Nema Manele 
Japan (2 reels) Puerto Rico The Bed Bath (1 reel) 
The Philippine Islands From Haiti to Trinidad i aicscleiads ieeidedltanle 
Manchukuo Coffee Special Procedures (34 reel) 
The Dutch East Indies 
Turkey (2 reels) WAR eatin Fire Protection 
Glimpses of the Near East ae Fire Prevention 
Finland wis Ore to Pig Iron | Fire Protection 
Hungary Pig Iron to Steel | Fire Safety 
: Copper 
Bulgaria Nutrition and Health 


D k oe \ ! 

enmark ? : ‘itami 2 

Producing Crude Oil : : gare CaF 
Child Care (2 reels) 


Cleanliness (4 half reels) 


Yugoslavia 


‘ ; Refining ¢ le Oil 
Siberia (2 reels) cia Siaitanaadiiee 


Rubber 


Poland The Eves 
Anthracite Coal nian 42 aR) 
Alaska The Feet 
Bituminous Coal 
The Panama Canal The Teeth (3 reels) 
The Hawaiian Islands Mechanical Training Posture 
ee ee Capital City ee on io | Bvcntinn 
London rine Lathe (2 reels, s 
— poe : is os Free Schools—The Hope of 
... $36 per ree 
Democrac 
HEMISPHERE SOLIDARITY Principles of Flight y 
The Continent of South America Four-Stroke Cycle Gas Engine Safety 
Argentina | Safety at Home 
Bolivia ON THE HOME FRONT Safety at Play 
Brazil (2 reels) First Aid | Vacation Safety 
Chile | Care of Minor Wounds (1% reel) Street Safety (2 reels) 


Many other timely films also available. 


Write Eastman Kodak Company, Teaching Films Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


Eastman Classroom Films 
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The Greatest Film of 


WILD ANIMAL LIFE! 





FRANK BUCK’S 
JUNGLE CAVALCADE 


16mm. Sound Film Feature 
THRILLING! FASCINATING! EDUCATIONAL! 


The most outstanding aggregation of wild ani~al 
thrills ever shown! Python versus tiger .. . tiger 
versus crocodile the wild elephant hunt 
capture of the giant orangoutang. Filmed in the 
heart of the Malay Jungle. Combines all the out 
standing sequences from “BRING °EM BACK 
ALIVE,” “WILD CARGO” and “FANG AND 
CLAW.” 
8 REELS, RENTAL BASIS 
$15 Spot Booking 
$12.50 Series Booking 


Send for Catalog of 3000 entertainment and Educa 
tional Subjects available for rental and sal 


Ube GF Lutbrbd tL. 


pewrentainwen SORES E NY BIS OUCATIONAL 4 
25 W. 45th St. Dept. E-11 New York 19, N. Y. 














AUDIOF ILM: STUDIO 


Se 
PRIZE MOVIE-IDEA CONTEST 
, and wide 
you may win $50.00 publicity 
For the Film Outline selected by our Production Staff 
ANY member of the teaching profession may 


enter their outline for a movie to be pro- 
duced by Audiofilm Studio for school showing 
SUBJ ECT curricular or non-curricular in sub- 
stance. It will be judged on wide 
appeal, long term value, originality and production 
feasibility. 








Rules: 
HM Give a DETAILED OUTLINE of a movie you would like 
most to see made for the school screen. It may become a 
reality. 
@ Only one will be selected from this contest. You may send 
more than one idea. 


Address; 1614 Washington Street 
Vancouver, Washington 

















The Educational Screen 





NEW 1944 CATALOG 
Now Ready! 


Thousands of 16mm Sound Films. 
Send postcard for your copy. 


SWANK MOTION PICTURES 


614 No. Skinker St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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on the farm and supply the food needed so desperately by 
\llied armies so that every farmer can say at the end of 
war, “I worked my fields Not one soldier fell from lac} 
tood [| could have grown.” At the conclusion of David's speecl 
John joins his brother to escort him down the aisle and tell 
him that he now sees that it is his duty to remain on 
farm 

Committee Appraisal: Poignant treatment of how a farn 
family is affected by and adjusts to exigencies arising in 
complex society \ major portion of the film deals with the 
ways in which each member of the family can made a cor 
tribution to the war effort. In the case of the younger son, it 
is decided after a consideration of personal, intra-family, and 
national values, that he can perform the greatest service 
by remaining on the farm Highly recommended for secot 
dary and college classes in agriculture and social studies 
and for school assembly and adult meetings concerned wit 


the importance of agriculture in winning the war and the pe 


New Earth 


(Brandon Films, Inc., 1000 Broadway, New York Cit 
and Educational Film Library Association, 45 Rockefell 
Plaza, New York City) 1&8 minutes, lomm, sound. Pureha 


price $72.00. Apply to distributors for rental sources 

\ black and white map shows how Holland has gai 
more arable land through the partial completion of a_ vast 
land-reclamation project Through these efforts, the Dut 


gained knowledge, skill, and tools to perform greater tasks 
The film chronicles the efforts of the Dutch to build a dike 

across the Zuyder Zee, an inland arm of the North Sea 

partially drain the Zee, and make the land usable. The first 


step, as the film pictures, is the building of huge rushwood 


mattresses which serve as foundation for the sea dike Che 
huge mattresses are shown being towed to sea and being sun! 
with large stones Upon this foundation huge water-borne 


derricks deposit clay dug from the bottom of the Zee itself. 7 
protect the clay trom the erosive action of the North Sea 


sand is forced hydraulically against the sea wall and mor¢ 


rocks are deposited The closing of the dike and the fight 
against the North Sea is shown as the last gap is filled \ 
airplane view surveys the one hundred foot sea wall tha 


will act as a connecting link between North Holland ane 
Friesland 

Foliowing the completion of the dike, plans are made to d 
the watet trom the sea bed \ diagram shows ho 
Zuyvder Zee has been divided into four sections or poldet 
Scenes show the machinery and equipment slowly drainit 
the land Men are pictured turning the virgin soil for tl 
first time, planting seed, and harvesting their crops Scens 


show homes being built and the reclaimed land bein 


g used 
film closes with the statement that “Water flows 
Holland where Dutchmen will it to flow.” 

Committee Appraisal: This film documents in an intet 
esting and dramatic fashion a successful experiment in whicl 
men, skilled in the use of machines and materials, recovered 
for agricultural use huge tracts of land covered by the sea 
\n excellent film for use in geography and social studies 


classes on the elementary, secondary, and adult levels 


Balloons 


(Educational Film Institute, New York University, Was! 
ington Square, New York City) 28 minutes, 16mm. sound 
Sale price $60.00 Apply to distributor for rental sources 
Produced by Department of Child Study, Vassar College 

Marvin and Terry, two boys between the ages of four 
and five, are subjects in an experimental situation designed 


for the study of aggressive and destructive impulses Phe 
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IMPORTANT CHANGES 


EG ones 2 Un a: 






The S.V.E. Model DD Shows 


@ Single-Frame Slidefilms 
@ Double-Frame Slidefilms 
@ 2” x2” Miniature Slides 


The S.V.E. Model DD Projector is ideal 


for classrooms or small auditoriums. 
Complete with 150-watt lamp, Ana- 
stigmat lens, S.V.E, rewind take-up, 
semi-automatic vertical slide changer, 


heat absorbing filter, and leatherette 
carrying case, $60.00 Price subject 
to change without notice. 


to Obtain Authority to Purchase Model DD 


Tri-Purpose 
PROJECTORS 


In September, we announced the W.P.B. release of S.V.E. Tri- 


Purpose Projectors (Model DD) for pre-induction vocational] 


and war training. The procedure for securing authority to 


purchase these projectors has since been changed. 


The current ruling under L-267 requires that W.P.B. Form 


1319 be submitted in triplicate to the Photographic Section, 


Consumers Durable Goods, War Production Board, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


These forms may be obtained from your S.V.E. 


dealer or by writing Society for Visual Education, Inc., depart- 


ment 11], ES. 





SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 

















introductory title exp s that because 


bac kgrounds and personalit patterns eacl 


sistants al 


commentator expla that the two boys 


individually to the 


their reactions 


Marvin is broug 
various sizes, shapes, and He 
with them in any manner that he chooses 
that he hopes tl 


ev dont brea wid 


them he replies in the negative. The psychol 


it would be 
il go away When the psv 
scrap of rubber fr 


vou do, 
mm his pocket, forms 
gins to twist it to 
not to 


his 


Ho 


when the experiment 


break it 
face 
that he liked it but doesn't 
balloons broken. When asked what he 
the balloons, Marvin savs that he 
but cannot 
Of one thing he 


admits 


Is sure e «ae 


Terry is now introduced to exactly 
the room he is intrigued 


He 


accepts the invitation 


entrance into 
can't 


mediately 


keep “hands off.” bats them 


rolling on then ing the 
the 
balloon in the 


on them, squee 


sistance of experimenter, Terry final 


every 
Committee Appraisal: Thy 


strate the 
hospitality 


é xisten¢ e or 
or 


aggression present and 


over it 1n individuals. It is an exe 


in psychology, teacher-training, and in P.1 


in how 


havior shown in the film and 


will vary they will 


sters displaying these behavior 


personality adjustments 


¢ cha , preparing ¢ experin 


break it. Marvin flin 


to break 


all right if he broke a balloon. but 


= 


demonstrate ow he vould like 


WwW 


m 


ito the air and in 


ne By stanci 


Confronted with the problem 
of 


quickly, Uncle Sam was fast 


training millions of men 
to appreciate the experience of 
thousands of schools that had 
already proved the effective- 
ness of instructional films. And 
today, ERPI films do their part 
— speeding up the instruction 
of this vast army of men — 
equipping. them quickly and 
thoroughly for mechanized 


war. 


1841 Broadway 


























ERPI CLASSROOM FILMS INC. 





Already Proved 
Equally Effective 
in Thousands 
of Classrooms 


Whether tor pre-induction 
courses, actual training pro- 
grams, or the regular school 
curricula — ERPI films effec- 
tively supplement personal in- 
struction by the pictorial pres- 
entation of scientific subjects 
being studied. 

Write for FREE Booklet de- 
scribing the ERPI film subjects 
which have been used so 
successfully in this training 
program, 


New York 23, New York 








Pena 
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? a New Series of Six 


CLASSROOM | 








16mm. SOUND FILMS FOR 
CLASSROOM AND ASSEMBLY 


United Nations at War 


United States Britain Canada 
Wings Up World of Plenty Food, Weapon of 
| It’s Everybodys War The Silent Village _ Conquest 
. — " Forward Commandos 
Wartime Nutrition Before the Raid Women are Warriors 
4 7 Food fer Fighters I was a Fireman The Peoples War 


Hundreds of teaching films such as: 


Social Studies U. S. History World History 
The City Servant of the People Tsar to Lenin 
1/10th of our Nation ‘Sons of Liberty Expansion cf Germany 
Valleytown Monroe Doctrine The World at War 
The River The Flag Speaks Battle of Brains 





Also: Films on Biology, Geology, Physics, 
Chemistry, Psychology, Child Psychology, 
Guidance, Teacher Training, Geography. 











One of the largest libraries 
of Foreign Language Films 


For further information and catalogs write 


THE COLLEGE FILM CENTER 


84 E. RANDOLPH STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Films for OWI Campaign Programs 

The Office of Program Coordination of OWT co 
ordinates the various media for the dissemination of 
information—radio, newspapers, magazines, and movies 

and channels their releases to promote the campaigns 
of most importance at a certain time. Many of these 
C ainpaigns are of continuing importance and attention 
is given to them continuously, with special emphasis 
during certain months—such as tin can and waste fat 
salvage. Others receive emphasis only for a short time 
and then the necessity for promoting them passes. 

One of the continuing campaigns is that of impress 
ing upon our people the importance of food as a wat 
weapon. Special attention 1s being given to this sub 
ject this month. which has been designated Food fo) 
Freedom month 

One of the services of the Bureau of Motion Pictures, 
Office of War Information, is to correlate the 16mm 
motion pictures released by the Government on war 
subjects with the other OWT media employed in these 
informational programs. To this end, the Bureau has 
released an extensive list of “Food for Freedom” 16mm 
films offering a wide selection of films suitable for usé¢ 
in that campaign. 

In addition to the food campaign, Recruitment is em 
phasized in November. To recruit women for the 
WACS, WAVES, Marines, and SPARS, the film 
Coast Guard Spars is recommended. For other films 
on recruitment, consult vour local recruiting offices. 

Other vital subjects will be stressed during the 
months to come. Don't Travel will be emphasized 
December. Films which will aid in discouraging un- 
necessary civilian bus and rail travel are Right of Way 
and Troop Train. Two continuing campaigns also will 
receive emphasis in December—Security of War Infor 
mation and Farm Production Goals. Films selected 
discourage careless talk are: Safeguarding Military In 
formation, All Hands, Dangerous Comment, Now 
Youre Talking. Among the many motion pictures 
which can be utilized in the farm production program 
are: The Rattle Ts in Our Hands, World of Plenty 
Farm Battle Lines. Home on the Range, Farmer at 
War, Henry Browne, Farmer and Salute to Farmers 

Schools should take a leading part in this work by 
promoting films related to these campaigns and urging 
groups to plan their programs for the respective months 
around the particular campaigns for that month. An 
nouncements of subsequent programs and film sug 
gestions will appear in the monthly issues of the News 
letter circulated by the O\WI Bureau of Motion Pic 
tures to its 229 distributors, from whom the films are 


available 


Song Collection for School War Programs 

A collection ot New Songs for Schools at War has 
been published by the Education Section, War Finance 
Division, Treasury Department, in cooperation with the 
Music Educators National Conference, for use by music 
teachers and supervisors in elementary schools. Just a 
year ago the association announced a_ song-writing 
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project to encourage student songs about their own w 


~ 


activities. In January 1943, a collection of these songs 


was published under the title “Songs for Schools 
War,” and distributed to teachers for use in musi 


classes, in assembly programs, and in War Bot 


The “New Songs,” written by and for school childret 
were selected by the committee in response to request 
from teachers and pupils for more songs that could 
used in classrooms and assemblies to stimulate the Wat 
Savings activities in schools This second collection 
contains a completely ditterent assortment from. the 
first. In addition to routine use in class, othet 


of utilization are suggested 
Single copies of this 16-page edition of songs may be 
obtained from the Education Section of the War F 


nance Division, or from State Finance Committees 


Southern Conference Not to Meet 


For the last six consecutive vears the othcers and 


directors of the Southern Conference on Audio-Visua 
Education have presented in Atlanta a program of 
great interest and high quality, which has attracted 
large number of represe ntatives of schools and colleg 

of the Southeast 


, particularly specialists in the « ‘ae 


tion and use of visual aids in teaching \fter serious 


consideration, has been decided to suspend these an 
] 


nual meetings for the duration of the wat 


the many difficulties of travel occasioned by the present 


emergency. The work of the Conference will go o1 


and the annual meetings will be resumed as soon as 


(Film Service New 


Letter of the Division of General Extension. Unive 


general conditions will permit 


sity System of Georgia. ) 
Army Films Released for Non-Theatrical Showings 


Army-Government films, including the Why Ii 
Fight orientation series made by Lieut. Col. Fran 
Capra for the Army’s Special Services Division, a1 


now available for general non-theatrical circulation 


Formerly these films had been shown only to Arn 
camps and to war workers in industrial plants a 
“incentive pictures” to raise morale d increase 
production Bookings Ot the films have beet 
handled by Walter ©. Gutlohn, In Castle Fih 
and Modern Talking Picture Service Phese thre 
national distributors will continue to distribute 
all publicly released Army films, hich in 
clude such subjects as (/] dinerican {ft Signe 
Battle of Midway, Combat Report, Fire Power, U 
on Wheels Titles of the Capra films, whicl preset 
a powertul documentation of the \War Department 
interpretation of the causes of the war, are, in ordet 
Prelude to War, The Nazis Strike, Divide and | 
quer, The battle of Britain and The B f Russ 
\ sixth, on racial minorities in America, is 1n product 
The Navy's Industrial Incentive Division still li 

the distribution of their morale-building pictures to v 


plants, which are serviced by the same three distributor 


mentioned above. \ccording to Lieut. Commander 


Thomas Orchard, in charge of production, the Nav 
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“FILMATIC’ 


Triple-Purpose 
Film Slide Projector 





USED 
3 WAYS 


For 2x2 Slides 


2. For Single Frame 35mm 
Slide-film 


3. For Double Frame 35mm 
Slide-film 


Used By the Armed Forces 
* SPEEDS VISUAL TRAINING 


This new easier-to-operate 


Geaiures 


on-Rewind Design 





projector simplifies your pro- 
jection problem in war train- 
ing and industrial education, 
Provides clearer visibility for 


other ot Rewinding larger audiences. The Film- 
oo Driven Forced atic is built like a _ pro- 

. Air Cooled fessional model—yet is easily 
@ Feed Capacity, up to 308 portable. Has corrected pro- 


Single Fram 
@ Instantly Adjustable 
@ Includes Manumatic 
Slide Carrier 
. and other features 


jection lens (5” £:35). Uses 
300, 200 or 100 watt lamps. 
Complete with switch, cord 
and custom-built carrying 





case. 


i //a | Caine, 








STEREOPTON 





@ Forced-Air Cooled 


@ Takes up to 1000 
Watt Lamps 


Pre-Focus Socket Aligns 
Filament on Optical Axis 


All Steel-Welded Structure 






Built-in Tilting Device 





Choice of Lenses 


Fully Adjustable Bellows 


Above Items Are 
Available Now on 
Proper Priority for: Developed to meet today’s needs 
in training centers and schools. 
Army and Navy 


Cooler-operating for long 


Maritime bases projection distances. Shows 
Lend-Lease . . War standard stereopticon slides. 
ndustries . . . Govern- Has powerful but quiet high 
ment Agencies speed motor. Three ground and 


Medical Professions ... polished lens furnished. 30” long 





Pre-Induction Schools. overall, Conveniently portable. 


GoldE MANUFACTURING aes 


1220 WEST MADISON STREET « CHICAGO 7, U.S 
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Enjoy Greater Variety 


HAL ROACH 


Feature Releases 


on 16mm. sound 
CAPTAIN CAUTION—Victor Mature, Leo Carrillo, Bruce 


Cabot in Kenneth Roberts’ historical saga of the sea. 

SAPS AT SEA—Stan Laurel and Oliver Hardy head into 
a gale of merriment and blow the gloom hatches sky- 
high in their antics on the briny deep. 

THERE GOES MY HEART—Fredric March and Virginia 
Bruce in an absorbing newspaper story. 

ZENOBIA (An Elephant Never Forgets )—Oliver Hardy, 
Harry Langdon, Billie Burke in a bright, original pic- 
ture. See and hear Zeke recite the Introduction to the 
Declaration of Independence. 

TOPPER TAKES A TRIP——Constance Bennett, Roland 
Young in an unusual comedy full of camera tricks. 

CAPTAIN FURY—Brian Aherne, Victor McLaglen in a 
thrilling story of Australia’s Robin Hood. 

THE HOUSEKEEPER'S DAUGHTER—Joan Bennett and 
Adolphe Menjou in a laugh-packed comedy. 

A CHUMP AT OXFORD—Stan Laurel and Oliver Hardy 
at their funniest in a comedy about life at Oxford 
University. 

OF MICE AND MEN—Burgess Meredith, Betty Field, Lon 
Chaney, Jr. in John Steinbeck’s great drama. 

ONE MILLION B. C.—Victor Mature, Carole Landis, Lon 
Chaney, Jr. in an unusual prehistoric setting. 

TURNABOUT—Adolphe Menjou and Carole Landis in 
Thorne (Topper) Smith’s most hilarious novel. 

Available at your film library. 


Send for our Free Catalog with complete list of many other 
educational and recreational 16 mm. sound films. 


POST PICTURES CORP. 


723 Seventh Ave. Dept. 10 New York 19, N. Y. 














ver" 

, it's oO 

Alte" — we'll be glad to 
supply you again 
with new 


HOLMES onrimn PROJECTORS 


Right now our Government requires every machine 
we can produce, but when the time comes, you can 
look forward to Holmes Projectors embodying the 
same advanced design and engineering skill that 
Holmes machines have always had. In the mean- 
time, orders for parts will receive the best possible 
attention. 


— ¥ i / 
i Rey", 4 y . 
EP kas (i. r F wa 
3 * ¥ xs id Ie 
j ad fee) Va a e\ 
73 y : 74 y . 


PROJECTOR 
—— -— = + A SR FT 
1813 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 
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SLIDES General Science...................... 11 rolls 

Principles of Physics................ 7 rolls 
35 mm. Principles of Chemistry............ 8 rolls 
F EL M Fundamentals of Biology........ 8 rolls 


Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 


VISUAL SCIENCES, &% Suffern, New York 











pictures released to date have been shown in 500 plants 
about 900 times a month, to an audience of between five 
to six hundred thousand. Nineteen releases are on the 
Navy's schedule for 1943-44. Among those already 
shown are: Full Speed Ahead, This Is Guadalcanal 
The Life and Death of the Hornet, The Navy Flies On, 
and December /. 

School Broadcast Conference November 28-30 

The Seventh Annual Meeting of the School Broad 
cast Conference is scheduled for November 28, 29, 30 
at the Hotel Morrison, Chicago. 

Mr. William D, Boutwell of the U. S. Office of Edu 
cation, will be one of the speakers on the subject 
“What Radio Should Mean to You,” at the opening 
session Monday morning. School utilization of radio 
programs will be demonstrated by elementary classes 
and then discussed by a panel of selected Resource 
Persons. At a General Session Tuesday morning, M 
Medora Roskilly, Vocational and Adult Education 
School, Racine, Wisconsin, will speak on “The Use of 
\udio-Visual Aids in a Basic Social Science Course.” 
Following this address will be a simulated Town Meet 


the Post-War World,” 


by students of Bloom Township High School, and a 


ing Broadcast on “Aviation 1 


showing of the Erpi film, The Airplane Changes thi 
H’orld Map \ session on Script and Production 
Workshop, and a teachers Radio Clinic, under the 
chairmanship of Major Harold W. Kent, Liaison, War 
Department and U. S. Office of Education, will offer 
teachers an opportunity to exchange their experiences 
and discuss various problems. 


SMPE Semi-Annual Meeting 

The Society of Motion Picture Engineers devoted 
one afternoon of their five-day Hollywood session, 
October 18-22, to reports on production activities of 
Government agencies. .\ symposium of papers from 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department, told of 
the production of Navy training films by the Training 
Film Branch, Photographic Division, which is headed 
by Lt. Orville Goldner. Lt. Commander Patrick Mur 
phy, Chief of Visual Training Section, U. S. Coast 
Guard illustrated his paper on the Coast Guard pro 
duction program with a special training film. The de 
velopment and work of the First Motion Picture Unit 
of the Army Air Force at Culver City was presented 
by Major Arthur Birnkrant in a paper titled “Cinema 
tography Goes to War.” “Walt Disney Studio—a War 
Plant,” by Carl Nater, Production Co-ordinator, Army 
and Navy Training Films, Walt Disney Productions, 
describes the “changeover” in motion picture product at 
the Disney Studio and the problems encountered. Be 
tween 90 and 95% of the facilities of that organization 
are now devoted to producing training films for the 
Armed Forces, Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 


the Treasury Department and other governmental 


agencies. 
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FINER AEALTH FILMS! FREE! 
. Health Film 


“VIM, VIGOR and VITAMINS" Folder 


10 Min. 16mm Sound Rental $1.50 Sale $40 Write Dept. ES-11 


BRANDON FILM 


Meetings of Visual Education Groups 














1600 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 19, W. Y. 








The Visual Education Section of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association, which was held in Indianapolis 
last month, presented as its principal speaker, Miss 
Elizabeth Golterman, Acting Director of the Depart 
ment of Visual Education of the St. Louis Public 
Schools. The subject of her address was “The Role of 
Audio-Visual Instruction in Post-War Education.” 
Mr. L. C. Larson, Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Educational Film Library Association, and Con 
sultant in Audio-Visual Aids at Indiana University, dis 
cussed “The Public School Services of Educational 
Film Library Association.” 

Mr. Raphael Wolfe, President of the Visual Educa 
tion Section and Director of Visual Education at Howe 
High School, presided over the sessio1 

A . 

The New Jersey Visual Education .\ssociation con 
vened in New York City November 11-13, with Dr 
Grant W. Leman, Bogota, presiding. Friday morning 
was devoted to a tour through the American Museum 
of Natural History, sponsored by the Museum Stafi 
The following afternoon session featured an illustrated 
lecture on “Primitive Life of the Eastern Algonquins’ 
by Charles A. Philhower, president of the New Jersey 
Education Association. Dr. Derwent \Whittlesey, Head 
of Department of Geology and Geography, Harvard 


University, gave an address on “The New Geography 
for the New \ge.”’ 
* = 
Members of the Minnesota Teache rs \ssociation 


assembled in seven Wartime Division Conventions last 
month. Guest speaker on the Visual Aids program at 
the Southeast Division meeting in Winona. was Mis 
Lelia Trolinger, Director, Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
University of Colorado and Secretary-Treasurer of thi 
Department of Visual Instruction, 

The Film and International Understanding 


(Continued from page 337) 


understanding of what we stand for, what we toil for 
what we fight for 
‘These films are informative. They give a good idea 


of the peaceful atmosphere in which the interested cou 
They tell of the 
happiness, the sober labor and the civilization of mil 


tries lived before they were invaded 


lions of human beings, of life itself and the perfecting 
of life through the progress to which so many genera 
tions contributed and which the Nazis have set out to 
destroy. 

“These films also bring to the screen the grim reality 
of war.” 

It is only natural to expect that the cooperative ex 
perience gained in the use of these films and in their 
distribution by all these nations will contribute much 
to any post-war plans for world education through the 
use of films 








EDUCATION 
ENTERTAINMENT 


... the Visual Way is the Best Way 


WHETHER it's world affairs or home 

affairs . . . the war front or the political front 

. the thrills of your favorite sport in or out 

of season .. . travel in America or the four 

corners of the earth . . . or Hollywood's greatest 

stars in their greatest pictures . . . the motion 
picture is the great medium of expression! 


Here are some oj the outstanding dramatic, 
musical and comedy successes pronounced by 


leading motion picture critics as 


“Pictures You Must Not Miss” 


ABBOTT & COSTELLO DEANNA DURBIN 


. the comedy team voted . great singing star in 


A ri : b r f 
merica s number one tunny THE AMAZING 


men in 
WHO DONE IT MRS. HOLLIDAY 
IT AINT HAY HERS TO HOLD 
HIT THE ICE e 


DONALD O'CONNOR WHEN JOHNNY COMES 
the people's own young fa- MARCHING HOME 


vorite in with Allan Jones, Phil 


MISTER BIG Spitalny and His All- 
IT COMES UP LOVE Girl Orchestra 
s + 


GET HEP TO LOVE with lovely little GLORIA JEAN 


ind These Great Pictures Now Showing 
at Your Favorite Theatres 


CORVETTE K-225 


starring Randolph Scott 


PHANTOM OF THE OPERA 


in Technicolor starring Nelson Eddy, 
Susanna Foster with Claude Rains 


OLSEN & JOHNSON'S 
CRAZY HOUSE 


... their greatest show for mirth! 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 
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American troops landing under fire at Salerno. 


mies. x4. x a4 : 
oy ee vate . ) 
Castle 1943 News Ritale 





LL the momentous happenings in lar annual release skillfully compresses 
world affairs since the beginning of the year's history into a single reel. Every 
this year are visualized in News Parade event of outstanding importance is por 
of the Year—1943, which has just been trayed, including such unusual motion 
released by Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rocke- pictures as the wrecking of the French 
feller Plaza, New York City. fleet at Toulon, taken by German news 


\s in previous Vew Parades, this popu- reel cameramen, scenes from Russia of 
the great summer offensive, battles with 
U-boats in the Atlantic, MacArthur's 
two-prong drive in the Solomons and 
New Guinea, and scenes taken from Fly 
ing Fortresses while bombing German 
war plants 


In addition to the many schools which 
regularly include this significant film 
document in their permanent libraries of 
films, it is also used extensively by the 
\rmed services in camps and battletront 
rest areas because of its informative and 
morale-building values. 


The News Parade is available in 8mm 


silent, 16mm silent and sound film 





Flying Fortresses (Press Asso.) 
over Stuttgart 


(Acme) 


Allied soldiers troop 

past the New Ruins 

of Paestum, in the 
Naples area. 
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Film Neus 


@ Eastman Kopak Company, Roches 
ter, New York, in cooperation with 
Colonial Williamsburg, has produced 
an experimental documentary film on 

Eighteenth Century Life in Williams- 
burg, Virginia—4 reels in 16mm 
Kodachrome and sound. The picture 
is unique in focusing exclusively on 
the eighteenth century manner of liv 
ing. It has no plot, no exciting epi 
sodes. In it the clock is simply turned 
back a couple of hundred years to let 
us experience a day ina typical colonial 
town. It gives a vivid and historically 
accurate picture of our colonial era 
No attempt is made to review the 
history of Williamsburg, or to tell the 
story of its rebirth. The primary pur 
pose of the film is to show modern 
Americans the type of soil in whicl 
the seeds of our liberty and democracy 
were planted. 

The film furnishes an_ interesting 
demonstration of the effective way 
motion pictures can teach history, to 
adults as well as children, through an 
intelligent use of the facilities of mu 
seums, educational institutions and cul 
tural shrines. 

The four reels are arranged in three 


units—“Home Life” (comprising 2 
reels), “Eighteenth Century Cabinet 
making.” and “Community Life.” Eacl 


may be purchased separately. The filn 
is offered to educational institutions 
without charge for single showings 
For complete information write to the 
Eastman Kodak Company, Informa 
tional Films Division, Rochester, N. ¥ 


@ Warrer O. Guttoun, Inc., 25W. 45tl 
St, New York City, announces the 16mm 
sound release of one of Frank Buck’s 
greatest wild animal pictures, called 

Jungle Cavalcade—8 reels—a _thrill- 
ing story of the Malay jungles combin 
ing all the outstanding sequences of 
“Bring ’Em Back Alive,” “Wild Cargo” 
and “Fang and Claw.” In the film 
are seen the daring capture of a giant 
orang-outang, the wild elephant hunt, 
a fight between a 30-foot python and 
a Royal Bengal tiger, the battle of a 
black panther with a crocodile, and 
other breath-taking scenes of wild life 
fighting for its existence. 
@ Orriciat Firms, Inc., 625 Madison 
\ve., New York City, have issued 
Volume 4 of their 1943 News Thrills 
series, recording the following events in 
one reel 

Irvasion of Europe—American and 
British troop landings on the Europear 
con‘inent; 

Italy Surrenders—events which fol 
lowed the fall of Mussolini 

Ploesti Bombed—the big raid on the 
Rumanian oil fields. 

\lso just released by Official are two 
new Sportheams, namely 

Wrestling Thrills—the world’s old 
est sport as practiced today; 

(Concluded on page 362) 
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Evolution vs Revolution 
in Modern Training Methods 


Improvements in teaching methods are the 
result of common sense evolution. Our 
armed forces eagerly utilized the audio-visual 

aids that progressive educators had found so 
effective. Our schools, in turn, are learning valuable 
lessons from the gigantic U.S. film training program. 
The inevitable result will be —better teaching! 

* Today—all Ampro projectors go into the war 
program. But after D-Day—AMPRO will use its added 
skill to aid the evolutionary changes in 

teaching methods * Write for Ampro Catalog of 
8mm. and 16mm. silent and sound projectors. 


Buy Wav e Bo id cls 





“- 


Ampro Corporation 4 hicago 18, Itt. Precision 
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mong the Producers 


New List of Slidefilms for 
Pre-Induction Training Courses 


The Pre-Induction Training Section 
of the War Department and the VU. 5S. 
Office of Education have cooperated in 
reviewing, selecting and listing visual 
training aids for PIT courses. The 
various slidefilm and motion-picture pro- 
ducers and distributors are assisting in 
making this list available to all schools. 
In the meantime, the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., has prepared a_ special 
list of the S.V.E. slidefilms, selected 
for PIT courses. The list is available 
for free distribution. 

The S.V.E, list includes several sub- 
jects in each of the following funda- 
mentals: Pre-Flight, Physical Fitness, 
Electricity, Radio, Machines, Shop Work 
and Automotive Mechanics, The list 
also includes three new slidefilms on Job 
Opportunities in the Military and Mari- 
time Services, and three in Elementary 
Meteorology, which are in great demand 
among schools. 

The S.V.E. Aircraft Identification Kit, 
which was prepared by the aviation 
experts on the staff of Flying, is be- 
ing kept up-to-date by the addition of 
new aircraft silhouettes as rapidly as 
information becomes available. Silhou- 
ettes of five additional aircraft are now 
available. These include the following: 
118—Lockheed Hudson (A-39,PBO), 
119—Boeing Sea Ranger (PBB,)120— 
Heinkel He-113, 121—Heinkel He-115, 
122—Fieseler Storch (Fi-156K.) There 
are three silhguettes of each aircraft 
—bottom, side and head-on views.. The 
Instructor’s Manual, to accompany the 
Aircraft Identification Kit, has been re- 
vised and brought up-to-date. It is avail- 
able without charge to those who have 
purchased the kits earlier and is furnished 
to others at 25 cents a copy. 

Copies of the printed folder, “Slide- 
films for Pre-Induction Training,” may 
be secured from the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


DeVry 8mm Design Competition 


Wide and favorable has been the re- 
ception of DeVry Corporation’s 8mm 
Camera & Projector Design Competition, 
which seeks ideas for postwar’s general- 
purpose motion picture equipment, accord- 
ing to W. C. DeVry, the company’s 
president. The competition closes at 
midnight December 31st. It offers 
$1500.00 in U.S. War Bonds (maturity 
value) for camera and projector de- 
sign ideas and mechanical refinements. 
Amateurs are assured equal opportunity 
with professional camerman and project- 
ionist to share awards that rate drawing 
or mechanical skill secondary to the 
mechanical or design idea suggested by 
the contestant. Ideas that make for 
easier filming and projecting are de- 
sired, 

“The war is bringing thousands of men 


and women within range of the mechanics 
of motion picture taking, developing and 


projection,” says Mr. DeVry. “These 
thousands will return to civilian life 
with new interests, new hobbies. We 


have every reason to believe that for 
new thousands, one of these new interests 
will be amateur movies.” 

Mr. DeVry traces the development of 
other-than-professional Hollywood type 
35mm motion pictures through less costly 
l6mm filming and _ projection. “The 
present ultimate of combined economy 
and effective results for the average 
individual is the 8mm,” he says. “Its 
postwar potentiality is difficult to esti- 
mate.” 

\ccording to Mr. DeVry, the need is for 
further streamlining of camera and _ pro- 
jector design toward easier portability 
and accessibility of camera, and perhaps 
increased decorative practicability of pro- 
jectors for home use. 


Slidefilm Unit on Mathematics 


In recognition of the vital importance 
of mathematics in connection with many 
phases of wartime training and educa- 
tion, and particularly in the field of 
aeronautics, the Jam Handy Corpora- 
tion, 2900 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, has 
created a series of slidefilms Light on 
Vathematics, now available to instructors 
everywhere. 

There are 24 subjects in the series, 
with a total of 1187 separate illustra- 
tions—drawings, special photographs, 
charts, diagrams and pictorial exhibits. 
Intended primarily as a “refresher” course 
in the fundamentals of the subject, the 
series is designed to have a wide range 
of utility in the present emergency, par- 
ticularly along the lines of technological 
studies most of which must rest upon a 


If the COMMON DENOMINATOR is higher than 


necessary, it will cause extra work. 


We learned 


ot multiplications and divisions is 


2-3*5+8=? 


1, MULTIPLY THE MULTIPLIERS. (2 « 5)= 10 


(NUMERATORS ) 
2. MULTIPLY THE DIVISORS. (3 « 8)= 24 
10+ 24= 49 


(DENOMINATORS) 
3. DIVIDE THE MULTIPLIERS 
Slidefilms from mathematics series 


BY THE DIVISORS. 





The Educational Screen 


solid groundwork in mathematics, An 
alogy is freely used throughout, simpli 
fying the process of refreshing the 
student on 
mastered by filling in many of the gaps 


processes and concepts 


in learning and in posing new concepts 
and developing new skills prerequisite 


to special training for wartime Phe 
series provides (a) new material for 
direct teaching (b) for review (c) for 


examinations, and reteaching in regula: 
math classes—arithmetic, algebra and 
geometry and trigonometry—and has 
been designed to aid the instructor in 
reducing 12 years of elementary and high 
school mathematics to its simplest, basic 
elements. Letterings, legends and labels 
superimposed on the films elaborate and 
clarify the subject matter 

Titles of the 24 subjects are: “Five 
Keys to Mathematics,” “Addition and 
Subtraction,” “Multiplication and Divi 
sion,” “Fractions, Decimals and Per- 
centages,” “Addition and Subtraction 
of Fractions,” “Multiplication and Di- 
vision of Fractions,” “Square Roots,” 
“Order of Operations,” “Addition and 
Subtraction in Geometry,” ‘“Multiplica 
tion and Division in Geometry,” “An 
gular Measurement,” “Constructions,” 
“Scales and Models,” “Vectors,” 
“Trigonometry,” “Positive and Nega 
tive Numbers,” “Rations and Propor 
tions,” “Exponents and Logarithms,” 
“Arithmetic of Algebra,” “Equations 
and Formulas,” “Problem Analysis,” 
“Graph Uses,” “Plotting Graphs,” 
“Analytic Geometry.” 


$50.00 Prize “Film-Idea” Contest 


Audio-Film Studios, 1614 Washing 
ton Street, Vancouver, Washington, 
offers a prize of $50.00 in a contest 
for the best outline submitted for a 
movie to be produced by this organi- 
zation for school showing. The con- 
test is open to “any member of the 
teaching profession,” and the rules call 
for a detailed outline of a motion 
picture the contestant would like to see 
made for the school screen. It can be 
curricular or non-curricular in content 
It will be judged on wide appeal, long 
term value, originality and productio1 
feasibility. Only one outline will be 
selected, but contestants may submit 
more than one idea. Mr. L. N. Chris 
tiansen, head of Audio-Film Studios 
states: “I believe that a film produced 
from an outline most representative of 
a large number of teachers’ ideas as to 
type of film they would like to se 
produced, would be of real interest to 
schools generally, and I feel this con 
test should bring some first-rate 


terial.” 


RCA Booklet on the 
School of Tomorrow 


Increased attention to audio-visual edu 
cation in America’s postwar schools 1s 
foreseen in a colorful 20-page brochur« 
just published by the Educational De 
partment of the RCA Victor Division, 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, 


N. J. Anticipating this trend in_ the 
(Concluded on page 362) 
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Miss Miller’s geography class is off to 
Africa with Count Byron de Prorok, 
famed archeologist of thirty far-flung 
expeditions. 

“Ancient Trails in North Africa’”’ is 
more than a pleasant travelogue. It re- 
veals the history of man in this forgot- 
ten part of the earth ... traces his devel- 
opment from antiquity to the present 
day. Count de Prorok toured army 
camps to lecture and show this film to 
troops preparing for the African ‘n- 
vasion. 

“Ancient Trails in North Africa” is 
now available from the B&H Filmo- 
sound Library, for your use in supple- 
menting regular classroom work. 


The already huge list of Filmosound 
Library titles is being augmented almost 
daily by Government films. One of the 
finest thus far is “Wings Up.” It’s the 
fascinating story of the U.S. Air Corps 
Officer Candidate School. You'll be in- 
spired by the caliber of the men and the 
“brass tacks” practicality of their train- 
ing. It’s a grand film for American 
Education Week, Nov. 7-13. The theme 
of the observance this year is ‘“Educa- 
tion for Victory,” ideally symbolized 
by this great film. Clark Gable does the 
commentary. 


gne 10 Air\ca 







HERE'S AN EXCELLENT GUIDE TO THE 
FILMS YOU WANT 


Especially to help teachers fit films into 
the programs of their classes, we've 
developed the “Educational Utilization 
Digest.”” In simple, easy-to-use chart 
form, every film is evaluated for its 
worth in supplementing classroom 
work on almost all school subjects— 
and for its application to the different 
school age groups. 


The Digest plus the Filmosound 
Library Catalog and supplements are all 
you need to build motion picture pro- 
grams that fit your teaching problems. 

The coupon will bring both 
promptly. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907. 





Products combining the sciences of OPTics « electrONics « mechaniCS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


CEM and Stowell 
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The Filmesound V---—, now being made exclu- 
sively for the Armed Forces, is a product of real 
engineering skill . . . for despite restrictions of 
critical materials, this fine projector maintains 
traditionally high B&H performance standards. 


These Bring Theater Quelity Projection te School 
Classrooms and Auditoriums 









Filmeare 16mm. 

Projector 
Filme Master 
16mm. Projector 


Begin Now to Plan 
School-Made Movies 
for after the War 





Filme 70D 
16mm. Camera 


Filmo Showmaster 
16mm. Projector 


Filmo 70E 
16mm. Camera 















*Opti-onics is OPTlIcs . . 
trONics.. 


BELL. HOWELL 
and entertain. 


*#Trade-mark registered 


* BUY WAR BONDS * 


. elec- 
- mechanICsS. It is re- 
search and engineering by Bell & 
Howell in these three related 
sciences to accomplish many 
things never before obtainable. 
Today Opti-onics is a WEAPON. 
Tomorrow, it willbe a SERVANT 

. to work, protect, educate, 


Pes sl eS8SSSOeeseeeaeeeeseseaneeeoeeeu 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, IL 

Please send me the Filmosound Library Catalozs 
and Utilization Digest. 


Name 


ES 11-43 
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nation’s educational system, RCA out- 
lines its postwar suggestions to educa- 
tors in the booklet, “Planning Tomor- 
row’s Schools.” 

The school sound system, already 
adopted by thousands of schools and 
expected to be even more widely utilized 
in the future, the booklet says, provides 
a quick, easy distribution of radio pro- 
grams, phonograph recordings and on- 
the-spot vocals, as well as serving as a 
time-saving communication center for the 
school administrator. Public address 
equipment likewise can be employed to 
advantage in the school auditorium, gym- 
nasium or athletic stadium. Certain 
provisions should be made during school 
building construction for future develop- 
ments. 

Greater use of phonograph recordings 
is also visualized for the school of to- 
morrow, with students able to hear 
famous actors in recorded presentations 
of plays, historic speeches and diction 
lessons; foreign languages made easier 
through recordings by linguistic experts ; 
and the world’s best music brought from 
the concert hall to the class room. 

As for visual aids, RCA 
is reported to be developing improved 
motion picture projectors for classrooms 
and auditoriums. The Electron Micro- 
scope will be made available to schools 
and colleges throughout the country. Up- 
to-date test and demonstration equip- 
ment can be installed in science labora- 
tories, 


research 


Charles R. Crakes, 
Educator, with DeVry 


Charles R. Crakes has joined DeVry 
Corporation, Chicago, as Executive Con- 
sultant on Visual Education. Mr. Crakes 
will be available without obligation or 
expense to educators interested in start- 
ing now to plan, prepare and equip their 
schools for postwar’s predicted expansion 
in the use of visual training aids in all 
departments of education. 

For the past 20 years, Mr. Crakes has 
served as director and advisory adminis- 
trator of visual education for the public 
school system at Moline, Ill. His ex- 
perience includes two years as_ public 
school superintendent, 10 years as high 
school, and three years as junior high 
school principal—also eight years of 
practical teaching. He holds B. A. and 
M.A. degrees from Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Of him and the work planned for De 
Vry’s educational consultant activities, 
Wm. C. DeVry says: “During the past 
20 years, Mr. Crakes has been actively 
engaged in the study and development of 
a strong and properly functioning visual 
education program for public schools, 
on all levels from Ist to 12th grade. Fol- 
lowing the example of its founder, Dr. 
Herman A. DeVry, our company has 
endeavored always to be in the fore- 
front of visual teaching development. In 
Mr, Crakes, we believe, we have a spear- 
head for practical, proved and _ usable 
guidance for the progress in visual edu- 
cation that is bound to result from war- 
time experience.” 


Current Film News 
(Concluded from page 358) 

Winter Sports—skiing, skating, bob- 
sledding, tobogganing, etc. demon- 
strated by champions. 

New subjects are available in Official’s 
animated series—The Little 
King Cartoons, Brownie Bear Cartoons, 
Dick and Larry Cartoons. The Little 
King in Christmas Night is a good sub- 


cartoon 


ject to remember when planning holiday 
programs. 
A new 
trated 
subjects in 8mm and lomm, silent and 
sound, has just been published by Official 
Films. A free copy can be obtained upon 
request. 
@ Bert & Howe tr Co., 1801 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago, report that a series of 
visual education units, on “Optical 
Craftsmanship,” each consisting of a ten 
to fifteen-minute 16mm sound motion pic- 
ture, a 35mm filmstrip and a_ sixteen 


24-page “Pocket-Size” illus- 
catalog, covering close to 100 


page manual, has just gone into pro 
duction, under the joint auspices of the 
Navy and of the United States Office of 
Education, Titles of the units are: Finge? 
Grinding, Pin-Bar Grinding, Fine Grind 
ing, Pitch Buttoning and_ Blocking, 
Polishing, Centering and Cementing. 





Naval Technicians confer with W. 
F. Kruse, director of optical films 


In answer to a question as to why 
this field was being fostered so ex- 
tensively, Commander FE. B. Oliver, of 
the Bureau of Ships, Navy Department, 
explained that outbreak of the war has 
made imperative the immediate large- 
scale expansion of American production 
of precision optics. “Optics are the ‘eyes 
of the Navy,’ and you can’t fight very 
well without eyes,” he said. Every manu- 
facturer he has approached to take on 
the production of naval optical devices 
complained of lack of skilled manpower 
There was, furthermore, practically no 
material available for the training of 
the new unskilled hands that had to be 
drawn by the thousands into the infant 
industry. After consultation with the 
War Manpower Commission, it was de- 
cided to add this vital new field of 
manpower training to the machine-shop, 
shipbuilding, welding and other crafts in 
which the USOE films have rendered 
noteworthy aid. 

When completed, the optical films, like 
all other USOE films, will be rented and 
sold through the Bell & Howell Film- 
sound Library. 
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® Post Pictures Corporation, 723 Sev 
enth Ave., New York City, has just 
issued a new catalog of its exclusively 
controlled 16mm sound films. Included 
are major Hollywood features avail 
able for the first time in this size. 
These include Broadway Limited, with 
Victor McLaglen; Captain Caution, with 
Victor Mature and Leo Carillo; Saps at 
Sea, with Laurel and Hardy; Road Show, 
with Adolph Menjou and Carole Landis: 
Topper Roland Young 


and Joan Blondel! 


Returns, with 


Post handles films for sale only and 
in some instances under a three-year 
lease, but its releases are available for 
rental at leading film libraries through 
out the country. Copies of the catalog 
can be obtained on request to Post 


Pictures Corporation 


@ Branvon Firms, INc., 1600 Broadway 
New York City, has compiled another 
Wartime Film Bulletin, called “One 
World,” which is Supplement No. 2 to 
their General Catalog of “Movies to Help 
Win the War.” This handy-size booklet 
(3% x 84) offers descriptions of selec 
ted features for programs of world-wide 
American, British, Italian, French 
Polish, Mexican, Spanish, and Germar 


scope 


features. Documentaries, Newsreel shorts 
on the War, and film units for United 
Nations Victory Programs complete the 
contents of this 2l-page catalog, whict 
is available free upon request 

& JOHNSON & JOHNSON, New Bruns 
wick, N. J., in cooperation with the 
United States Public Health Service, have 


produced the 16mm sound 


motion picture to supplement first aid 


following 


courses 1n schools 
Help Wanted 


by the U S.Office of Civilian Defens« 


rey 1eW ed and passed 


and the American College of Surgeons 
The all-professional cast demonstrates 
the general procedure recommended for 
caring for victims before the arrival of 
the doctor. 
showing the circulatory system of the 


Included are sequences 


human body, methods of stopping 
bleeding from cut arteries and veins, 
treatment of shock, proper method of 
applying and handling various types of 
bandages, treatment of burns, artificial 
respiration, treatment of fractures and 
methods of transporting injured per 
sons. 


Schools or other groups interested 
can secure prints on a free-loan basis 


@ Bureau or Mines, 4800 Forbes St.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has released the follow 
ing 16mm sound subjects for free dis 
tribution: 

Petroleum and Its Uses 
running time—describing the important 
role played by petroleum and its prod 
ucts in the daily life of the average 
American family Of particular in 
scenes showing one of the 


42 minutes 


terest are 
steps in the production of syntheti 
rubber, 

Stainless Steel—29 minutes running 
time—the production story of a cor- 
rosion-resistant metal that combats 
rust. Each sep in the production 
process is depicted. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 
eaveeneme For Screen Prejection 
m 
ah noe USE RADIO MATS 
SO RADIO-BATS $1.50 on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


222 Oakridge Bivd., Daytona Beach, Fila. 














Experimental Research 
in Audio-Visual Education 


(Continued from page 348) 


ideas listed were scored as irrelevant. The average number 
of separate ideas, of relevant ideas, and of irrelevant ideas, pet 
child was calculated for each level of Group I, II, and IT] 
Pupils from ten rural schools in Jackson County, Kentucky, 
were selected as subjects in this study because they were con 
parable in background, experience, and education to the child 
ren in the counties in which the Sloan Experiment in Ap 
plied Economics is being carried on. Intelligence tests and 
achievement tests were administered to 498 pupils in Jack 
son County. Pupils over thirteen years of age were eliminated 


from the study because it was felt that the materials were too 


easy for them. Three groups of pupils, equated on the basis ot 
reading age, were made up to correspond to the levels of dif 
ficulty of the reading materials. There were seventy-eight sub 
jects in each of the three main groups. Small differences 
occurred in the number of children in each of the A, B, and ¢ 
reading levels This fact made it necessary, in treating the 
results, to use the average in making some of the compari 
sons. 

The investigator had prepared suitable record sheets tor eacl 
child. All the children in the study were shown pictures and were 
asked to tell about them in a “warming up” procedure prior 
to actual testing 

Children in Group I were given a story with pictures. They 
read the story aloud and told all that they could remember 
Children in Group II reported on the illustrations alone Re 


sponses of all children were recorded verbatim 


Conclusions 
The results of this study indicate that children get 
relevant ideas from reading a story with pictures than tror 


reading the story alone or from the pictures alone, This con 


the 


clusion is true regardless of the fact that in presenting 
story and pictures, the investigator did not instruct the child 
ren to look at the pictures or to report on what they saw in the 
pictures, The superiority of the story with pictures over the 
story alone seems to increase with an increase in the relevancy 
of the pictures. To the extent that memory for ideas is 
measure of comprehension, to that extent pictures contribute 
to the comprehension of reading material 

In two of the three groups of this study the children got 
more separate ideas from the pictures alone than from read 
ing a story with pictures, and in each group they got mort 
ideas from the pictures alone than from the reading matter 
alone. The majority of the ideas reported from pictures alone 
however, were irrelevant to the story or to the ideas intended 
in the pictures. The degree of irrelevancy varied from pi 
ture to picture, indicating that jt may be possible to select pi 
tures with a high degree of relevancy to the story Fron 
the standpoint of stimulating and arousing a variety of ideas 
pictures are superior to reading matter alone or to reading 
matter with pictures; but from the standpoint of getting ideas 
which are directed toward some specific goal, pictures alone 
are inferior to reading matter, with or without pictures [he 
conclusion does not stop here, however. The results of this 
study show that when the stimulating effect of pictures is 
directed by reading matter, there are more relevant ideas 
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Over 5200 


Motion Pietures 
are listed in the 
NEW, 19TH EDITION of 


“1000 and ONE”’ 
The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films 
* 


Included are the latest and best films for classroom 
instruction in the elementary school, the high school 
and college . . . films for training in war production 
. . . for the instruction of men in military training 
camps .. . films for informing the general public 
on the aims and progress of the war .. . films on 
Health, on Religious subjects and fer entertain- 
ment and recreation . . . Films for every need and 
every purpose, classified into 176 subject-groups, 
with complete information as to length, whether 
silent or sound, and distributor sources. 
2 


MAKE SURE you have this latest Edition of the 


famous film directory. Send for it NOW. Price Be 





Subscribers to EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
pay ONLY 25c for “1000 and ONE.” 


Piease enclose coin or stamps with 25¢ order. 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
Of The Educational Screen, published monthly except July and August, 
at Pontiac, Ill., for October 1, 1943, State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Nelson L. Greene, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of The Educa- 
tional Screen, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
as amended by act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, The Educational Screen, 
64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill.; Editor, Nelson L. Greene, 64 E. Lake 
Street, Chicago, I] 


2. That the owner is: The Educational Screen, Inc., 64 E, Lake 
Street, Chicago. Ill. Katherine Slaught, 610@ Stony Island, Chicago; 
Nelson L. Greene, 5836 Stony Island Ave., Chicago; Marguerite Orn- 
dorff, 7022 Warwick Rd.. Indianapolis, Ind.; Marie Craig, Bangor, Me. ; 
Estate of J. J. Weber, Bay City, Texas. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amounts of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 


4 That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given: also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association or corporation has any interest, direct or in- 
direct, in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him 


NELSON L. GREENE, Publisher. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September, 1943. 
JOSEPHINE HOFFMAN, 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires June 21, 1945.) 
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HERE THEY ARE 


The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 





FILMS 


Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (3) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 
Audiofilm Studio 
1614 Washington St., 
Vancouver, Wash. 
(See advertisement on page 352) 
Bailey Film Service (3) 
1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood, Calif. 
Bell & Howell Co. ea (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 361) 
Better Films (2) 
742A New Lots Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(See advertisement on page 346) 
Brandon Films _ _@G) 
1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 357) 
Bray Pictures Corp. : (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave... New York, N. Y. 
(2, 5) 


(See advertisement on page 354) 
New York, N. Y. 


Castle Films 
RCA Bldg.., 
(See advertisement on page 321) 
Central Education Association (1) 
123 S. Washington St., 
Green Bay, Wis. 

College Film Center ’ (3, 5) 
84 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill, 
(See advertisement on page 354) 
Creative Educational Society (1) 
4th Fl., Coughlan Bldg. 

Mankato, Minn. 

DeVry School Films (3) 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 322) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (3) 

Teaching Films Division 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertigements on pages 345, 351) 
Eastman Kodak Stores. Inc. (3) 
Eastman Classroom Films 
356 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. (2, 5) 
1841 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 353) 
Films, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
314 S. W. Ninth Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Fryan Film Service (3) 
East 2lst and Payne Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St. W. Toronto 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (3) 
25 W. 45th St.. New York, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 352) 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. 
618-20 Ninth Ave., 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 328) 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 
625 Madison, New York, N. Y. (2,5) 
National Film Service (2) 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Post Pictures Corp. (3) 
723 Seventh Ave., New York. N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 356) 
The Princeton Film Center (2) 
55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J. 


Swank’s Motion Pictures (3) 
620 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


(See advertisement on page 352) 


(3, 6) 


(2, 5) 
New York, N. Y. 
(3. 6) 


Universal Pictures Co., Inc. @. 5) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 357) 
Visual Education Incorporated (3) 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex. 


Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. (2) 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (3) 
347 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St., San Francisco. Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas. Tex. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (3) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago. III. 
(See advertisement on page 359) 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(see advertisement on page 361) 
Central Education Association (1) 
123 S. W ashington St., 
Green Bay, Wis. 

DeVry Corporation (3, 6) 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 322) 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries 


New York, N. Y. 
(3, 6) 


356 Madison Ave.. 


General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St.. W. Toronto 
Holmes Projector Co. 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 356) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 328) 
Radio Corporation of America (2) 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 327) 
S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. 
449 W. 42nd St.. New York, 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (3) 
Davenport Iowa 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Visual Education Incorporated (3) 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex. 
Williams Brown and Earle, Inc. (3 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philade iphia. Pa 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co. Inc. 
2723 N. Crawford Ave., 
Chicago 39, III, 
(See advertisement on page 347) 
Radiant Mfg. Company 
1144 W. Superior St., 
Chicago 22, III. 
(See advertisement on page 324) 
National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


The Stanley Bowmar Co. 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


(3. 6) 
ee 2 


2929 Broadway, New York 25, N. Y. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc, 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDEFILMS 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100" E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover 
and page 353) 
The Jam Handy Organization 
2900 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich 
(See advertisement on page 349) 
The Stanley Bowmar Co. 
2929 Broadway, New York 25, N. ¥ 
Visual Sciences _ 
Suffern. New York 
(See advertisement on page 356) 
Williams, Brown and Earle. Inc. 
918 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 
C. Edward Graves 


P. O. Box 37, Arcata, Calif. 
Klein & Goodman | ; 
18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, [Il. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


The Stanley Bowmar Co. ; 
2929 Broadway, New York 25, N. ¥ 


SLIDES (STANDARD 31% x 4) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 328) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 326) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co.. Inc. 
222 Oakridge Blvd. 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
(See advertisement on page 363) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


DeVry Corporation we 
1111 Armitage Ave.. Chicago, II 
(See advertisement on page 322) 
General Films Ltd. | 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Golde Manufacturing Co. 
1220 W. Madison St., Chicago, II] 
(See advertisement on page 355) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 326) 


Society for Visual Education. Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ili. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat st. Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 325) 
Williams Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 








REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates 16mm silent. 
(2) indicates 16mm sound. 


(3) indicates 16mm sound and 
silent. 


(4) indicated 35mm silent. 
(5) indicates 35mm sound. 


(6) indicates 35mm sound and 
silent. 








Continuous insertions under one heading, $2.00 per issue; additional listings under other headings, $1.00 each. 








